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CENTENARY 


ITH this issue The Builder marks one hundred years 

of existence. The restrictions and difficulties of the 

times prevent us from celebrating the occasion as we 

should have done in normal circumstances. Some attempt 

is, however, made in this issue to summarise the history 

of the paper, to acknowledge the exertions of those who 

have been associated with it, and to sketch the changes 

which have taken place in architecture and building 
during the period of the paper’s existence. 

It is indeed an extraordinary hundred years upon which 
we look back—in certain respects, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary in history. Its early events have a strange 
sense of remoteness. 

In 1842, the year that Joseph Aloysius Hansom produced 
his “* Precursor Number ” of The Builder, the young Queen 
Victoria had been but five years on the throne. Railways 
were a novel and rather dangerous form of travel and stage 
coaches still a familiar sight. The young Dickens, who had 
crystallised and immortalised the early years of the 
century in “ Pickwick,” was triumphantly touring America, 
some of his greatest work yet to be written. It was the 
“ Hungry ’Forties,” and Cobden and Bright were agitating 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws, which had had no small 
art in producing the social miseries of the times. 

In 1842 Nash had been dead no more than seven years ; 
Soane five. Barry was building the Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; Harvey Lonsdale Elmes St. George’s Hall; Robert 
Smirke the British Museum; Tite the Royal Exchange ; 
(. R. Cockerell thinking about the Taylorian ; and Augustus 
Welby Pugin bringing a new force and fervour to the 
Gothic Revival. 

The stripling Institute of British Architects, at this 
date beginning to find its feet, had left its rooms in Evans’s 
Hotel, Covent Garden, and migrated to more commodious 
premises in Lower Grosvenor-street, having but lately 
absorbed the Architectural Society. 

Kighteen hundred and forty-two was indeed a different 
world from our own. Sanitation was primitive (George 
(iodwin, the third editor of the paper, had much to do with 
improving it); gas lighting was a novelty; electricity in 
its infancy ; the telephone unknown. Aeronautics, how- 
ever, were “in the air” (an early issue of The Builder 
illustrated a practical-looking, heavier-than-air machine, 
oddly suggestive of the modern aeroplane), and balloons 
frequently drifted across the sky to the wonder of the 
upgazing populace. (Thomas Shotter Boys, who was doing 
his superb series of lithographs of London about this time, 
includes a balloon in one of his plates.) 

It all seems very remote to-day, but progress was about, 
and it was only nine years after the founding of the paper 
that that portent of Modernism, the Crystal Palace, made 
its appearance “as a permanent exhibition of the art and 
culture of all nations,” through whose clicking turnstiles, 
it was expected, endless generations of intelligent 
mechanics, their wives and children, would pass in pursuit 
of culture and recreation. But the vision quickly faded, 
ending in our own time literally in smoke. 

During the first half-century ef The Builder’s existence 
the architectural “ Battle of the Styles ” was at its height, 
and the remarkable panorama which H. W. Brewer com- 
posed for the Jubilee number (it is reproduced to a smaller 
size in this i issue) stows that Gothic was winning ; but the 


A 


Foreign Office competition of 1856-7, for which Scott was 
compelled to make a classical design against his principles, 
showed the writing on the wall; and although many 
important public and other buildings were afterwards 
erected in Gothic, the style as a medium for secular build- 
ings was on the wane. The drawing by A. C. Fare of notable 
buildings of the latter half-century, which is also included 
in this issue—thus giving a comprehensive picture of the 
century’s main architectural achievement—clearly shows 
the change-over to the classical formula. 

But before the nineteenth century—that century of 
“ Revivals ”’—had reached its close a new spirit was 
stirring in architecture, and original thinkers,like Mackintosh, 
were beginning to startle the world with their uncon- 
ventional designs. New forms of construction—steel and 
reinforced concrete—gave an added impetus to the de- 
velopment of new modes of architectural expression ; 
but it was not until after the First World War of 1914-18 
that the “ Modern Movement” swept like a tide across 
the European and American continents. 

The Second World War has, for a time, stemmed its 
progress, but it is almost certain to sweep on again when the 
war is over—less cold and unemotional, perhaps, and a little 
more accommodating to human weaknesses. With new 
developments on the structural side like prefabrication and 
mass production, and new materials like plastics and 
plywood, one may well wonder what the architectural 
harvest will be. Time alone can show. 

At last, and as though to mark in a special way the 
ultimate year of The Builder’s first century, the State 
appears to be willing to take a hand in controlling private 
activities that are contrary to the national interest and we 
are to have a Ministry of Planning. “ Planning” is the 
watchword for the future. In the Scott, the Uthwatt and 
the Beveridge Reports it may be that we have a triple 
foundation for a new and better social order. 

Elsewhere in this issue we have glanced briefly at some 
of the personalities, the trends and events of the past 
hundred years, whose full story is embedded in the files of . 
The Builder—those files “guaranteeng to Eternity all 
yesterday's modernity,’ as Kipling put it. “‘ Who lasts a 
century can have no flaw,” said Pope. We make no 
claim to flawlessness, but any who had the leisure and the 
inclination to glance back through The Builder files would, 
we believe, agree that this journal, in its own sphere, has 
endeavoured to maintain a steady reasonableness of 
comment on affairs ; to record impartially the thought and. 
opinion of the times; to present as fully as possible all 
news affecting the industry and its allied interests; to 
record technical progress and to illustrate characteristic 
architectural work, for the most part without prejudice. 

And so The Builder sets out on the long journey of its 
second century. When the producers of the Bicentenary 
number of The Builder in the year 2043 look back over 
another century’s abyss to the faded pages of this issue, just- 
as we have looked back at Hansom’s Precursor Number, 
they will probably see more startling changes than we 
have seen. May they have reached a time when— 

“The war-drum throbb’d no longer and the battle- 
flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 


G 
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We have received the following among a large number of friendly greetings on the celebration 
of our Centenary. Lack of space prevents the inclusion of all the messages this week, 


The Builder attains its Centenary at 
what I think all will agree is likely 
to prove one of the vital stages of 
the Building Industry’s development. 
The decade before the war saw a 
great expansion and great results— 
primarily in housing. The war has 
called for vast and concentrated effort. 
The peak is now past, and we are 
faced with a temporary period of 
difficult contraction. But we have 
before us the knowledge that on the 
Building Industry more than on any 
other industry rests the rebuilding 
of this country and the employment 
and comfort of a large number of 
those now employed in the Services, 
or otherwise in the national effort. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects. 


A hundred years’ continued existence, whether of a 
family, an institution or a technical journal, cannot be 
measured in terms of time alone. Some of the centuries 
in the world’s history show but little change between their 
beginnings and __ their 
ends ; considered singly 
they seem of little or 
no importance and their 
drowsy years of small 
worth. This can scarcely 
be said of the period from 
1842 to 1942. 

So many great de- 
cisions had been made 
by the people and the 
Government of England 
just prior to the earlier 
date that a belief that 
a great new order was 
about to begin might 
reasonably have been 
expected. 

Railways had made 
their appearance a 
dozen or so years earlier ; 
the Reform Bill, for which 
the country had fought so 
determinedly against the strongest opposition of Lords and 
Commons, had become law in 1832; some eight hundred 
thousand slaves in British colonies had’ been freed in 1838 ; 
and a young Queen had recently been crowned. The 
nation might well have been pardoned for believing that 
principles involving the recognition of the rights of man 
would, in future, be the controlling factors of the country’s 
Government. 

At such a time The Builder made its first appearance, and 
its earliest infant prattlings will probably be commented 
upon by ablerpensthan mine. It is interesting to recall some 
of the architects who were living at that time. Inwood was 
still alive, as were Elmes and Basevi, Cockerell and Charles 
Barry, whose Houses of Parliament were then building, 
Gilbert Scott was 32 years old, Norman Shaw only 11 or 12. 

When one thinks of the changes in architectural thought 
and practice that have taken place since 1842 one almost 





MR. W. H. ANSELL 


but we hope to publish at least extracts from the remainder in our next issue.—EDITOR. 


THE MINISTRY OF WORKS AND PLANNING. 








[t will be a time when all that is good 
in the Building Industry must be 
retained, at the same time that every 
possible improvement is imported 
either into management or conditions 
of labour or methods of construction 
or design or materials. 

The Builder has during the past 100 
years held an important position in 
the technical Press dealing with the 
Building Industry, and that technical 
Press can do a great deal to help to 
secure this objective. 

I have every confidence that The 
Builder will continue to play a great 
part in the vital national work which 
the Building Industry must carry out. 

PORTAL. 


LORD PORTAL. 


suspects that 7'he Builder must not only have recorded them 
but also had a considerable part in producing them. The 
educational value of The Builder to the architectural pro- 
fession has been very great. Not, however, in the way 
suggested by a provincial member of the R.I.B.A., who 
complained of the advantage held by London architects 
over their brethren in the country. In London, he said, 
anyone who gets a job can slip round the corner and pick 
up a nice gable anywhere, but in the provinces we have to 
wait till Friday when The Builder comes out. 

The Builder has certainly taken its educational duties 
seriously. The famous Cathedrals and Abbeys series alone 
were of inestimable value to students, and technical articles, 
at a time when educational facilities were not too good, 
helped many an architect in his career. 

In congratulating The Builder on attaining its hundredth 
year of life, I can but wish that it may continue its useful 
existence in the same Olympian manner and serve the public, 
the architectural profession and the whole building industry 
asin the past. It takes among technical journals something 
of the position of The Times in the general Press. Scholarly 
but not drearily archeological, reliable in its facts but never 
dull, perennially youthful but not unduly moved by 
ephemeral fashions and stunts, The Builder has been and 
still is singularly successful in preserving a sense of the 


right relationship of values. Long may it flourish. 
W.H. ANSELL, President. 


The Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. 


To chartered surveyors, as to the building industry and 
the professions allied to it, the Centenary of The Builder 
is a landmark in technical journalism. That it should fall 
to me to send you a message to mark that occasion is my 
privilege and my good fortune. Your many readers and 
your many friends among members of the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution congratulate you upon a notable 
record of achievement and wish you continued success 
in the future. 

My message is sent not only on behalf of the 1,500 
members of the Institution who practise as quantity 
surveyors but also of the majority who, like myself, are 
engaged in other fields of the surveyor’s profession but are 
not so closely connected with the details of building costs. 
Each and all of us, however, whether we are engaged as 
quantity surveyors or in valuation, or estate management, 
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or incompensation or rating cases, are concerned in varying 
degrees with building, and more closely than is sometimes 
supposed. So closely, indeed, are the problems of building 
and land interwoven that it is natural and right that 
surveyors of works and surveyors of lands should share the 
same roof, and commune together on those problems. 
Management, maintenance, measurement, money—the 
money that goes into building by way of cost and comes 
out of it by way of value—it is to these that the essential 
arts of the surveyor are directed, as The Builder has con- 
sistently recognised. 

Thus it is that a complete set of The Builder is a treasured 
possession in the Library of the Institution. I have turned 
back its pages for a hundred years and have read this passage 
in its ‘‘ Precursor Number ” of December 31, 1842 :— 

‘* So ample is the field before us that there can be no 
lack of matter or subjects ; our business will be to cull 
the choicest for the literary banquet of our friends.” 

The promise was well fulfilled during the bright and 
peaceful years ; it continues to be so while the lamps of 
civilisation are dimmed and our arts, sciences and industries 
are turned to grimmer purposes. When the lights go up 
again, when destruction ceases and we build again for the 
future, your readers may feel assured that The Builder 
will continue as the forum for informed thought and discus- 
sion among those who build. 

}EOFFREY L. VicErs, President. 


It was our sad duty to record the death of Mr. Vigers in our issue for 
December 18.—ED. 


\ 
Architects’ Registration Council of the United Kingdom. 
In offering you my congratulations on the celebration of 
the Centenary of The Builder I am confident I am voicing 
the sentiments of the 


Bere: 14,000 Architects on the 


Register. 

The Builder is more 
than a technical journal ; 
it is an institution. Ina 
world in which eccentri- 
tricity in make-up is too 
often accepted as_ the 
yard-stick of value, your 
journal has maintained 
through the years both 
dignity of presentation 
and a well-balanced out- 
look. 

Your criticism of af- 
fairs in the great industry 
of building has always 
been constructive and 
well informed, and in the 
critical years ahead The 
Builder confidently may be counted upon to play a valuable 


MR. SYDNEY TATCHELL. 


part in directing attention to vital issues. 


SyDNEY TATCHELL, Chairman. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers. 


As President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, it gives 
me much pleasure to have this opportunity of congratulating 
The Builder on the occasion of its Centenary. 

Since it commenced publication, one hundred years ago, 
it has consistently maintained a high standard of technical 
journalism, and has, I think, amply fulfilled the aspirations 
of its original founders, who were undoubtedly men of 
vision, for in the prospectus which was circulated prepara- 
tory to the first issue reference was made to the space which 
it was proposed to devote in the new journal to “ that 
creative and directing science, civil engineering,’ and to 
drawings of constructed works of engines and machinery 
which, it added, ‘‘ will have a prominent place accompanying 
the descriptive treatises and essays.” 

The developments in the art and science of building during 
that long period, and particularly during the present century, 
which include so many innovations in methods and materials, 
call ever increasingly for close association between the 
architect, the engineer, the builder, and the engineering 
contractor or manufacturer. This is particularly so in 


onnection with the erection of steel-framed buildings and’ 
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of structures in reinforced concrete, with the mechanical 
and electrical equipment of large buildings, and with all 
the problems which are thereby entailed ; and it is essential 
that the co-operation of all concerned should take place 
from the moment of conception of the building, structure, 
or equipment in question. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers, fully appreciating 
the need for such co-operation, particularly in the years 
of post-war development and reconstruction which it is 
hoped may not be far distant, have recently organised a 
Conference and a series of Discussion Meetings on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Civil Engineers and the Building Industry.” The 
great interest which has been shown by engineers, architects, 
builders and contractors is ample proof that the solution 
of these problems is regarded as an urgent matter of national 
importance, and it is hoped that it may be possible to 
implement some of the suggestions which have been put 
forward at those meetings. 

In conclusion, I wish to express the hope that The Builder 
may continue throughout the years to prosper and to 
develop in the interest of an industry which, whilst being 
one of the oldest, must yet keep pace with changing 
methods. Joun E. Toornycrort, President. 


The National Federation of Building Trades Employers. 
Congratulations on reaching your century! For rather 
more than half of that period I have been a regular reader of 
The Builder, which I have always appreciated as a com- 
pletely independent journal noted for its sane and balanced 
editorial comment 
upon current events. 
Moreover, appearing 
weekly,. you are 
able to present very 
promptly all official 
notices and news 
relating to the In- 
dustry, while your 
correspondence 
columns provide a 
valuable forum for 
the discussion of 
questions which agi- 
tate the Industry 
from time to time. 
At this time your 
journal has special 
opportunities of ex- 
ercising a beneficent 
influence, as it has 
so often done in 
the past, by counter- 
acting the tendencies to disintegration of organisation in 
the industry resulting from the stress of war time and the 
impact of bureaucratic.interventions. No good can come 
of attempts to belittle the established organisations, whether 
professional or industrial. Individual groups may have 
grievances, but it is a profound error to imagine that the 
responsible organisations are either slow or powerless to 
assist. Whether the interests be of large builders or small, 
official architects or private practitioners, craftsmen or 
labourers, no sub-group is likely to‘obtain redress by making 
it appear that the industry as a whole is not able to keep 
its own house in order. That course merely gives an excuse 
for further bureaucratic interference. In point of fact, 
the industrial organisation of the building industry is prob- 
ably superior to that in most other industries and that fact 
should be recognised. It need only be mentioned here that 
the established organisations were largely responsible for 
maintaining industrial peace in the fifteen years which 
preceded 1939, for devising a greatly improved and more 
orderly system of contracting for and executing building 
works, and for rescuing the industry from the dangerous 
slump of 1931-2. Those achievements meant prosperity 
alike to the professions; to large, medium and small 
builders; to the building trade workers; and to the 
manufacturers and distributors of building materials. In 
the welter of war-time developments the established organ- 
isations have been no less watchful and no less active in 
their attempts to secure fair play for all the various groups 





MR. THOMAS HOWARTH. 
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within the industry, and they have been far more effective 
than their constituents can ever know. Just as in the 
past 7'he Builder has been prominent in encouragement 
of the Industry’s achievements, so I am confident it will 
continue to educate those who may fail to realise the 
importance of unity in loyal endeavours. 

If I might send through your columns a message to 
employers in the Building Industry, it would be this :— 
‘‘ Much has been achieved by the established organisations 
in the Industry. Do your utmost to assist these organisa- 
tions still further to serve your interests and those of the 
community.” 

I wish The Builder long life and more power to your pen. 

Tuomas Howartu, President. 


The Institute of Builders. 
It is a pleasure to con- 


gratulate The Builder 
upon its  bundredth 
anniversary. In the free 


development of our 
great industry your jour- 
nal has played an im- 
portant part as a focal 
point of views and 
activities in every sphere 
of its affairs. No paper 
could have survived a 
hundred years which had 
not fulfilled these services 
free from fear or favour. 
The achievement is evi- 
dence of sustained and 
useful effort, and is a 
tribute to its  distin- 
guished direction through 
difficult streams by suc- 
cessive editors towards 
those peaceful industrial waters to which we all hopefully 
steer. Ernest C. Hotitoway, President. 





MR. ERNEST C. HOLLOWAY. 


The Federation of Civil Engineering Contractors. 


It is both a pleasure and a privilege to have this oppor- 
tunity of writing a congratulatory message to The Builder 
on the occasion of its Centenary. 

The Builder has rendered outstanding service to the 
industry in the course of its long life, and I am confident 
that it will continue to maintain the splendid reputation it 
has built up for itself. 

May I wish it good luck and every success for the future. 

Henry T. Hottoway, President. 


London Master Builders’ Association. 


It is a great pleasure to me as President of the London 
Master Builders’ Association to offer congratulations to 
so loyal and valued a friend of the building industry as Fhe 
Builder on the occasion of its first century. One of my 

; earliest recollections as a 
small boy on the few 
occasions on which I was 
privileged to enter my 
father’s room was_ the 
inevitable copy of The 
Builder on his desk: it 
still is regularly on mine 


to-day. 
The London Master 
Builders’ Association 


celebrated its 70th birth- 
day earlier this month, as 
your paper recorded so 
faithfully and generously 
in a recent issue, so we 
can fairly claim to be 
growing in age, and, I 
MR. W. E. RICE. hope, in wisdom,  to- 
gether. 

All London builders read The Builder. Some, it may be, 
like to see their names in the tender lists, others to read of 
forthcoming works for which they can quote, and members 
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of the Council and Committees of the London Master 
Builders’ Association to see if their decisions and actions— 
or lack of them—have earned a mention. But all of them 
read it, in addition, for the interesting and instructive 
articles which appear regularly from week to week, and 
for the scrupulous fairness of the comment which we haye 
learned to expect from the paper which so deservedly 
enjoys the leading position in the industry. j 
So we congratulate you on reaching your first 100th birth- 
day, and wish you well in your progress towards your next. 
We shall continue to depend on you to keep us right 
when, in your view, we may be taking the wrong course, 
and shall give heed to such advice as you may think fit 
to give us to bring us back. On the other hand, we shall 
not hesitate to protest when we think you, on your 
Olympian heights, heights to which we builders, be jt 
noted, have, by our continued support, raised you, are 
yourself in danger of going astray! And, what is more to § 
the point, we shall go on reading you every Friday morning. 
The Builder has an important, indeed a vital part to play 
in the development of the building industry after the war, 
We are confident that you will play it in your usual effective 
style, and that in the future, as in the past, your object will 
always be the best interests of the community as a whole, 
W. E. Ricks, President. 


Industries National Council. 


My hearty congratulations to The Builder on its 
Centenary! The Builder is as old as the Trade Union 
Movement in the building trade, and has had the same 
fundamental influence. 

It is much appreciated that a paper of this character, 
purely technical, can live 
for a period of a hundred 
years. It presupposes that 
The Builder right through- 
out the period of the cen- 
tury has been of great 
value to the Industry. 
The Builder is a publica- 
tion maintained in all 
offices in the building 
trade. 

Though many changes 
have taken place, The 
Builder has maintained 
an independent attitude 
right throughout its his- 
tory. 

We are pleased to note 
the Centenary of this 
powerful trade journal, 
and hope it will go on 
for many years, changing 
in its technique in advance of the change of the industry, 
for in the main The Builder must be a great educator 0 
changes of ideas and ideals within the industry. Unless it 
continues that way, it cannot be of the value that it has 
been in the last century. 

We know that the Editorial Department of to-day is a 
much alive to the interests of the building trade as the first 
Editorial Department of one hundred years ago. Con 
gratulations, once again, on your Centenary ! 

R. Coprock, President. 


Federation of Building Trade Employers 
South Africa. 4 


As President of the National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers in South Africa, I take the opportunity 0 
conveying to I'he Builder on the celebration of its Centenary 
our greetings and hearty expressions of good will. Maj 
the good work continue for many years to come. 

J. N. Brrp, President. 


The Art Workers’ Guild. 

Will you accept the most sincere congratulations of th 
Art Workers’ Guild on this, your grand achievement 
viz., the Centenary of so renowned and ever useful 
publication, The Builder. 

GrorcE M. Par.isy, Pas Master. 


Building 





MR. R. COPPOCK. 


National 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF ARCHITECTURE 


BY G. MAXWELL AYLWIN, F.R.I.B.A, 

THERE is something monumental about the idea of a 
Centenary, an occasion calling for reflection and retro- 
spect—a period long enough to record manifest. changes, 
yet short enough to give access at second or third hand 
to the reminiscences of those who were there at the 
foundation-laying. Some of us have, indeed, talked and 
compared notes with men who were born before 1843, and 
a direct link like this makes it difficult to realise how far 
history can march while two men who have shaken hands 
together have been tracing a brief and modest course 
across its landscape. 

1843 was in many ways at the beginning of portentous 
movements among men and manners. The Houses of 
Parliament were, as now, encased in scaffolding, though 
the walls were then rising slowly from the ground rich 
in Gothic detail and ornament that must have seemed 
strange, and somewhat warm-hearted, to an age attuned 
to the precise delicacies of the Regency; for even in that 
year a pupil of the great John Nash was at work upon 
the severe and scholarly facade of the Geological Museum 
in Jermyn-street. 

The restrained, sensible vernacular of English archi- 
tecture, which had grown out of the revival of Roman 
manners in building, had by this time become somewhat 
dull and uninspired. In the best work it had tended 
towards the academic: in the worst, it was just “ stodgy ”’! 
But there remained in it a sound traditional thread which 
needed, not a major operation, but the most delicate of 
surgical treatment. It was in this critical period that the 
Gothic Revival sowed its first seeds. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment were not really a part of this movement, but the 
magnificent result of this essay in medieval dress, spread 
as it. was upon a modern plan, must have given an impetus 
to it, and, in particular, heartened Pugin in his impassioned 
defence of the Gothic Manner, which split, the world of 
architects into two camps and laid down the barrage which 
heralded the Battle of the Styles. 


At the same time, the Pre-Raphaelites had begun their 
crusade for a return to the partnership of architecture with 
free craftsmanship, in the manner of the Middle Ages, 
and an infusion of new life into the arts of the times. 
Ruskin was an eloquent mouthpiece, while the Classic 
architects had no advocate of equal calibre to modify the 


new influence. It was, indeed, a movement inspired by 
convinced and sincere partisans; right in its protest against 
an architectural style which was losing drive and 
momentum, but wrong in imagining that progress is ever 
safe when the glance is ever over the shoulder. The 
public read the portents wrongly, and the towns of Eng- 
land still remain marred with those hard and unsympa- 
thetic interpretations of ancient and exotic motifs, in 
which the insensitive tried to translate the prejudiced beliefs 
of Ruskin and his School. 


In this time of revolution and counter-revolution in art, 
the Classic School also lost much of its vitality, and style, 
in the sense of that subtle instinct for consistent efficiency, 
which marks all vital periods of art, gave place to textbook 
style, in the spirit of the masque. 

But there were masters to come who, though they might 
share the outward insincerities, were great enough to 
discipline these within a general mastery of form. Sir 
Gilbert Scott was producing, among other great works, the 
hotel and entrance to St. Pancras, unsuitable as an expres. 
sion of railway architecture, but very thrilling as a 
romantic handling of mass. Street and Bodley were 
youths, probably not yet determined upon the profession 
they would follow. Norman Shaw, Ernest George, and 
Bentley were children, still further from the moment of 
fate. But in the twenty-five years that followed, these men 
were coming along and maturing for the work which was 
to make each famous. Yet it was these years that made 
some of the ugliest imprints upon the streets of own towns 
and cities. The Strand, Oxford-street, and the Holborns 
are typical of the classic jigsaw. 

Of this next quarter century from about 1870 to 1895, 
there is nc name more deservedly famed among architects 
than that of Norman Shaw. It was his fate to be imposed 
upon the romantic school, but out of that dubious charade 
he contrived to extract such a suitable freedom in domestic 
architecture that the revival in this field, which even now 
has not lost its impetus, may be traced in no small measure 
to his vital influence. New Scotland Yard may not be the 
last word in civic fitness, but it has something to contri- 
bute to the architectural interest of London. Philip Webb 
also was infusing life into English domestic architecture, 
while towards the end of the period Leonard Stokes had 
begun. to show that the Battle of the Styles could be peace- 
fully resolved into a tacit agreement for territory: Classic 
for the civic field, and Gothic for the ecclesiastical. 

And so this restless and somewhat indeterminate quarter 
century prepared the way for one of the most fruitful pages 
in the history of architectural practice, as distinguished 
from architecture. It was an age of great men, but less 
markedly one of great architecture, that occupied the 
twenty-five years between the last few years of the nine- 
teenth century and the end of the first World War. Shaw 
continued to tower among a generation of masters, and 
to move steadily from the country to the city. Ernest 
George, in many ways tuned to Shaw’s mood, became 
another capable and courtly figure. Bentley resigned 
himself to an exotic language, which gave full scope for 
his talent fer grand and simple form, at the new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Westminster. Leonard Stokes went 
on from triumph to triumph in the church work upon 
which his talents were mainly centred. 

And there were other masters in the making. Of these, 
none quite equalled the capacity of Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
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still happily with us in active practice. Almost as a youth 
the power of his touch upon country architecture became 
apparent, and Crookesbury House, Surrey, one of his 
earliest efforts, is not by any means the least important; 
and when, as his powers broadened, he and Sir Herbert 
Baker were entrusted with the new buildings for the 
Capital City of New Delhi, the plans of which were com- 
pleted just as the last war broke out, we had a vision of 
architecture in a grand and spacious manner rivalling that 
of Rome at its greatest. 

Less spectacular, but important in influence, was the 
work of Voysey, clearing domestic architecture of some of 
the pomposity and insincerities which threatened to 
encompass it, while Horace Field worked quietly for recog- 
nition of the quiet honesty of eighteenth-century England. 

These are but a handful of men who enriched these short 
pages of history, and whose services were sought, cap in 
hand, rather than thrust into the shop window. One has 
only to mention Burnet’s British Museum Extension, 
Cooper’s Marylebone Town Hall, Belcher’s Trinity Church, 
Kingsway, Atkinson’s Waring and Gillow’s premises, and 
Marshall Mackenzie’s Waldorf Hotel in Aldwych, to show 
that there were rich talents well capable of matching 
Shaw’s Gaiety Theatre, and that little classic gem in 
Kingsway which Lutyens erected as an insurance office. 
Those were, indeed, fruitful, and almost breathless days. 

And finally we come to that strange suspended period 
which carries us through the time of armistice between 
the wars. There are many who say that it has been an 
inert and sterile age, full rather of activity than of achieve- 
ment, an age in which there has been an abundant talk 
of planning, and a greater measure of disorder than ever 
before; an age in which “‘ bounce”’ beat personality every 
time. We think such a view does less than justice te the 
times, and that the accusers forget that these were not 
years of peace, such as the arts need for their proper 
nuriure. but a brief interlude between times of warlike 
destruction, on a scale and with a ferocity never before 
experienced. Is it not fairer to marvel that so much has 
been done in such a setting than to grumble because the 
sword which we had too precipitately begun to hammer 
into a ploughshare was thrust again so soon into our hands ? 

Let us look at what has been done in the architectural 
field in this brief span of years before we cast them from 
our memory as a chapter of history too unworthy to study. 
We have certainly had fine architecture from some of the 
masters who were already powers in the world of art: 
Lutyens’s Midland Bank, in the grand manner, and the 
little bank in Piccadilly which he made to pay such fitting 
respect to the church of St. James; Baker’s South Africa 
House, in Trafalgar-square, and his skilful completion of 
the Bank of England; Blomfield’s introduction of order and 
dignity into Piccadilly-circus; and a whole series of great 
classics which include the National Provincial Bank in the 
City, St. Mary’s Hospital, the Star and Garter, and many 
others which came from the fertile brain of Sir Edwin 
Cooper, so recently passed away. These are architectural 
works of which no age need be ashamed, though they 
belong in part at least to a generation of architects rapidly 
passing, and matured in times less distracted than those in 
which these buildings actually rose from the ground. 

It would be wrong to say that we must look in vain for 
their rightful successors, or that talent in the architectural 
world nears exhaustion point. More justly may we say that 
we are not yet certain where to seek these men among the 
many active figures who are so busily experimenting with 
the Mother Art. 

But chiefly we can see that this last, quarter-century has 
been one in which architectural practice has descended 
from a pedestal to enter the political field in an effort to 
bring the art of architecture more closely into line with the 
actual life of the people. In this project the Registration 
Acts loom large. By sacrificing many things the profession. 
rightly or wrongly, has secured a legal right to the title of 
“architect ” for all who were, at a material date, earning 
their living by the practice of architecture, whether skil- 
fully or otherwise, and, more importantly, for all in the 
future who succeed in passing a severe test of competence. 
It rests with this generation of architects to ensure that 
the hopeful promise of better architects in the future is 
not prejudiced by lowered standards and faulty training; 
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and, if these stiff hurdles can be surmounted successfully, 
there can hardly fail to be a bright future for the profes. 
sion, faced as it will be with vast works of planning and 
reconstruction in the New World which already casts a 
gleam of light over the present desolation. 

But the political field has not been entirely obsessed with 
this one important preoccupation. The new premises which 
the Institute completed, with no little strain to its finances, 
stand as a symbol of the important place which the profes. 
sion has designed for itself in the social scheme of the 
future. Their opening by King George V previsioned the 
measure of respect which the corporate profession was to 
receive in high places, and, though this war has brought 
disappointments, there is no doubt that the country will 
know where to look when it needs architects, and is already 
treating the Institute as a power in the land. Shall we see, 
in our time, the last and obvious step in the revitalising 
of architectural practice—a law governing not only the title 
but the activities of those who presume to control building? 
That day has never seemed closer than now. 


But no amount of political manoeuvring can take the 
place of hard and sincere work in the cause of architecture 
itself. For that there is nothing to replace hard and inter- 
ested study and clear, disinterested thought. It begins right 
at the foundation of things, in the educational scheme we 
can devise to produce the skill and knowledge necessary 
before the born architect can begin to exercise his l:tent 
talents. We have seen the full-time architectural school 
grow up within an ever more embracing radius through 
the country. We have seen the path of study in past and 
present architecture made ever more easy for those who 
have chosen this delightful calling. We have seen the 
teaching of architecture moving from the practitioner to 
the specialist. Can we ke certain that we have yet devised 
the perfect scheme out of these means? Is the student as 
industrious and sincere as was his predecessor, who followed 
painfully, but with determination, the steps of a great 
executant master? Has he the same consciousness that 
architecture lives through the assembly of brick, stone, 
timber, yes, and steel and concrete frames ? 

These are questions which, when we try to answer them, 
impose some feeling of discomfort and disquiet. We look 
for the results, which are even yet indeterminate. Who is 
to say what is the true style of the twentieth century? Is 
it typified by the works of Lutyens, Baker, Blomfield and 
Cooper which we have already referred to; or shall we turn 
to the kind of architecture expressed in the new Olympia. 
or the Daily Express offices? Or shall we seek the plane of 
compromise in the spirit which seems to have inspired 
such works as Bush House, Shell-Mex, or the new premises 
of the Institute itself? We can crystallise these endless 
questionings by asking ourselves whether we have at last 
reached the end of Roman influence upon the architecture 
of civilised Europe. 

Perhaps we can feel most certain about our domestic 
architecture, which seems to have settled down into a fair 
tradition of sensible planning expressed in quiet English 
terms, less open to the disturbance of new methods of 
building than are the larger civic works.. Kenyon, 
de Soissons, Dixon-Spain, Palmer Jones, to mention but 
a few of the men of talent at our command, have a mastery 
over this field of English architecture, in which we lead 
the world. In the civic field, the younger Voysey and 
Wornum still hold promise of great things to come. In 
church architecture, Maufe and Curtis Green have led the 
van in developing a new brick tradition for this class of 
building. 

And, very fitly, the perind ends.with three new cathe- 
drals jn the public eye: one almost complete after thirty 
years of cffort which Sir Giles Scott has expended upon his 
masterpic¢ce at Liverpool; another at Guildford, where Mr. 
Maufe, now among the elect at the Academy, has already 
given a taste of the quality of work which is to crown this 
ancient town, and the third friendly rival to the first, 
developing on paper and promising great architecture at 
the hand of Sir Edwin Lutyens. 

And so we stand tiptoe upon the threshold of a new 
era and the blank page of history rests white and clean 
before us. 
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THROUGH THE CENTURY 


THE BUILDER’S CONTRIBUTION TO PROGRESS 


Yesterpay, Thursday, December 31, 
1942, The Builder became one hundred 
years old, and it seems right and pro- 
per that some record should be made 
of the century of.progress recorded in 
its pages. But first let us pass in re- 
view the times in which, in 1842, The 
Builder was founded. They were stir- 
ring enough, in all conscience. Queen 
Victoria was barely on the throne; the 
world was agog with the commercial 
development of the railways; the Nel- 
son memorial in Trafalgar Square was 
not yet completed; miners - still 
descended the pits by ladders and 
rope; London had a population of 
2,000,000 contained in 200,000 houses 
covering an area of 20 sq. miles; only 
two years before, Parliament had for- 
bidden children to ascend chimneys to 
sweep the flues; building craftsmen 
Were earning as much as 3s. 6d. a day; 
starvation, disease, overcrowding and 
discontent were rife; and the working 
man was beginning to discover that 
only by co-operative action and by 
strikes could he make any impression 
on the industrial conditions of the 
time. 

Into this muddled but income tax- 
less world was born The Builder on 
December 31, 1842, fathered by Joseph 
Aloysius Hansom. MHansom, then 39, 


had achieved some reputation as an 
architect, notably as designer of Bir- 
mingham Town Hall, which was com- 


pleted in 1834, its author then being 
31. The terms imposed on him, of be- 
coming bond for the builders, eventu-, 
ally caused his bankruptcy. In 1834 
he took out a patent for the “ Patent 
Safety Cab” which was named after 
him. He disposed of the rights to a 
company for £10,000, but, as the “‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography ”’ re- 
cords, no portion of the money was 
ever paid to him. There followed 
several commercial posts, and in 1842 
Hansom gave effect to a plan for pro- 
viding the building trade with some 
channel of inter-communication, and 
on the last day of December he brought 
out the precursor number of The 
Builder. As Hansom wrote in that 
number: ‘‘ The Builder will be of no 
party, unless, indeed, the advocating 
of the true interests of all classes con- 
nected with the Building Business from 
the Labourer to the Architect can be 
so considered.”’ Of this issue 15,000 
copies were circulated at the price of 
1}d., and the second number appeared 
on February 18 at 3d. a copy. 


The ‘ Aerial Steam Carriage.” 

In looking at the early issues we 
must remember the avid interest in 
popular science that distinguished the 
age. The railway was a proven fact, 
flying was in man’s mind, new 
machinery for building was being used, 
and photography was becoming known, 
as we can see from an early advertise- 
ment to the effect that Mr. Claudet’s 
“instantaneous process of daguerreo- 
type or photographic portraits ’’ could 
be made use of at the Lowther Arcade 
“by which faithful and pleasing like- 
nesses are obtained with back- 


JOSEPH ALOYSIUS HANSOM. 


Founder and First Editor (1842-3) of 
The Builder. 


grounds.” Thus it is easily under- 
standable that Hansom should have 
devoted space in The Buiider to an 
illustrated account of Mr. Henson’s 
aerial steam carriage—‘‘ the last new 
wonder of the day,” of which, as Han- 
som wrote: ‘‘ We think it would be 
. a great omission if any early de- 
scription of such a piece of machinery 
did not find it way into The Builder.” 
Reproduced on facing page is the ori- 
ginal wood-engraving of the contrivance 
(April 1, 1843). Not the least remark- 
able part of the affair is the extremely 
sound theory of flight set out. ‘‘ We 
may safely anticipate,’ states the 
article, “‘ that ere long men will have 
added a new element to their 
dominion.” Yet, in fact, man had to 
wait another 48 years until the French- 
man, Clement Ader, first rose from the 
ground in a heavier-than-air machine. 
The first volume is, indeed, a mine 
of interest. We find ‘“‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit ’ noticed and reference made by 
the reviewer to ‘‘ the miserable genius 
of Pecksniff,’”’ and, even more import- 
ant, Hansom opening the fight which 
The Builder carried on for half a cen- 
tury to establish proper conditions for 
architectural competition. ‘‘ We shall 
also be happy to give engravings of the 
selected designs, and think that by such 
publicity the present very defective 
system of decision may be removed. 
Publicity,” adds the sage Editor, “ is 
sometimes a remedy when more direct 
measures have failed.” How much 
needed was this action is shown by the 
fact that the promoters of the competi- 
tion for Spalding almshouses had the 
winner’s plans copied by a bricklayer, 
so that they might obtain their build- 
ing for the mere £20 premium. 
Another scandal to which The Builder 
drew attention was a proposal to em- 
ploy the successful competitors in a 
church competition at Salford to super- 
intend the building without any re- 
muneration other than the miserable 
premium. If competition conditions 
are different to-day, it is due in great 
measure to the fight inaugurated by 
Hansom and carried on by his succes- 
sors. : 


Hansom, indeed, was full of ideas. 
He had founded about the same time a 
Builders’ College where ‘‘ general edu- 
cation, professional training and 
handicraft skill may be acquired and 
perfected together,” thus anticipating 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Taliesin by 
about 90 years. He also ran an early 
kind of ‘‘ Building Centre ”’ by inform- 
ing manufacturers that ‘‘ Specimens 
of articles of moderate size, if deposited 
at The Builder office, will be readily 
referred to and shown to the firms 
and purchasers who may call.”’ But 
breakers were ahead of Hansom. Wide 
though his net was cast and great his 
desire to benefit ‘‘ our class’’ (as he 
termed the industry), the paper 
suffered from lack of definite policy. 
The profession and trade did not rally 
as Hansom had hoped, and there seems 
to have been some opposition on the 
part of the provincial booksellers who, 
we read, “ will not display The Builder 
placard on their door cheeks, as we'll as 
those of mere chronicles of weekly gos- 
sip or idle fiction.”” Soon wagers were 
being freely laid whether the paper 
could last 20 weeks, and Hansom, in 
his editorial for March 18, 1843, makes 
a humorous reference to this, adding 
that “‘our reporter, poor fellow, has 
been disposed to run the risk of five 
shillings in our favour.’? The reporter 
won his bet, with something over 99 
years to spare as we can now see, but 
the twentieth issue was a sad one for 
Hansom, who could no longer meet the 
financial strain of publication, and 
parted with the copyright to the 
printer, John Lewis Cox. Soon after 
this he severed connections with the 
newspaper, exactly when is not certain. 
The last issue of 1843, however, con- 
tains reference to the retirement of 
Hansom and the appointment as 
Editor in his place of Alfred Bartholo- 
mew, F.S.A. It was subsequent to this 
that Hansom laid the foundations of a 
lucrative architectural practice. 


How History Repeats Itself. 

A feature of those early volumes is 
the constant reminder that history re- 
peats itself. In 1843, a Royal Commis- 
sion, on which sat Sir Robert Smirke 
and Charles Barry, were inquiring into 
the most effective means of improving 
the Metropolis and of providing in- 
creased facilities of communication. If 
purchase tax on books and newspapers 
had not been proposed, at least the so- 
called ‘‘ Tax on knowledge” existed 
by which every newspaper had 
solemnly to be conveyed to Somerset 
House and stamped at cost of Id. In 
1843, Lord John Manners was pro- 
pounding his ‘‘ Plea for National Holy 
Days” for the labouring classes; 
almost 100 years to the day later the 
principle of ‘‘ holidays with pay ” will 
come into operation in the building 
industry, The Royal Academy was 
then, as now, the legitimate butt of 
every critic, and the phrase from The 
Builder of April 22, 1843: ‘‘ Either let 
the Academy play a living, active, 
willing homage to architecture or quit 
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its service,” has the ring of familiarity. 
Again, consider the following 
extracts :— 

‘I should rejoice if any modification of the 
present Tuinous competition amongst builders 
coud be adopted that would effectively curb 
the spirit that is panting after inordinate profit 
and betraying the sacred trust of honest deal- 


ing... . ‘Measure and Value’ and ‘ daywork ’ 
is, in our mind, the only system. that squares 
with the notions of honesty and confidence.” 


and the following comment on the pro- 
posals of the City Corporation for 
street improvements : — 

“ We see no reason to urge the immediate 
realisation of the whole sum proposed to be 
expended by the City in 20 years, but we do 
most strenuously call on the Committee to pro- 
ceed as if this sum were in their hands for 
immediate disposal; to view the subject in a 
comprehensive manner; to see that everything 
that is done be part of a whole; and, overlook- 
ing merely local demands and personal claims. 
work out steadily a we!l-considered and settled 
scheme of improvement.” 

Nither of these extracts might well 
take its place in any technical journal 
to-day, yet they were published in 1843 
and 1845, respectively. In May, 1843, 
is illustrated a portable cottage, thus 
anticipating our post-war needs. 
About this time we find a note of what 
seems to be an early form of builders’ 
labour exchange—a list of inns and 
coffee houses where different trades 
foregathered in search of employment. 
Thus one would very likely find a 
master carpenter in the ‘‘ City of Can- 
ton’ in the East India Road. 

Some ingenious schemes were then 
afoot. In the 1843 volume can be read 
Mr. William Moffat’s proposal to 
bring sea-water from Brighton to the 
Serpentine and so confer on the lower 
classes “‘ the benefit of sea bathing, so 
conducive to good health.” A series 
of severe fires produced the editorial 
suggestion that every terrace of houses 
should interpose “‘ a fireproof building 
at intervals judiciously chosen.’’ Mr. 
Thomas Cubitt (then developing 
Belgravia) was to carry out a similar 
scheme in his workshops. If this plan 
was carried out, we do not know, but 
li years later (September, 1854) 
Cubitt’s premises at Millbank were 
burnt to the ground. Hansom, indeed, 
had something of Pepys’s insatiable 
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From The Builder, April 1, 1843. 


Near and distant views of Mr. 


curiosity and ingenuous belief in the 
powers of science, else he could hardly 
have printed a treatise on the making 
of ‘‘ cold cement ’”’ of which Cheshire 
cheese and “ the whites of 24 or 30 
eggs ’’ formed a part. 


“* The Builder ”’ and the R.1.B.A. 

Quite early did The Builder and the 
R.I.B.A., eight years its senior, come 
into contact. The Builder dealt out 


support or criticism with complete im-’ 


partiality. It records the visit of 
Prince Albert to the Institute Rooms 
where he made what must be the 
shortest speech on record: ‘“‘ Gentle- 
men; it gives me pleasure to have this 
opportunity of meeting you.” The 
Builder took The Times to task over 





The Hansom cab : A familiar sight in Victorian London. 





Henson’s aerial steam carriage. 


the manner in which the proceedings 
were reported. ‘“ Why,” declares the 
indignant Hansom, “it is disposed of 
with as little ceremony and less parade 
than a coroner’s inquest.’”’ This was 
not its last broadside against the daily 
Press for want of attention to archi- 
tectural and building matters; the 
position is different indeed to-day. But 
where necessary, it did not hesitate to 
administer reproof to the R.I.B.A. 
Thus, in discussing unsatisfactory 
competition conditions, the Institute is 
adjured to “wake up and_ take 
notice.” The Builder also took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the architectural 
draughtsmen ‘“ the worst paid class of 
men of the whole body of clerks.” 
This was due, according to a cor- 
respondent, to architects’ habit of tak- 
ing articled pupils, which forced down 
the wages of others. ‘‘ Those associ- 
ated with great men,” continues the 
article, ‘‘ are the most unlucky, for the 
great men give low salaries knowing 
that if they do not pay in the coin of 
the realm they do in that of the brain.” 


An interesting sign of the times is 
shown by the comparison between 
London’s water supply of 6-13 gallons 
per head per day and New York’s 25. 
When one remembers that London’s 
figure included the industrial con- 
sumption it is enough to see how 
severely such conditions operated 
against the poor. In some districts no 
water ‘at all was available on Sundays. 
The papers constantly contained refer- 
ences to persons who starved to death 
or were struck down by cholera, 
typhus, enteric or typhoid which, 
under living and sanitary conditions 
of the time, were the inevitable com- 
panions of the poor. Yet there were 
touches of humanity, such as the 


appeal (June, 1843) of a poor unem- 
ployed carpenter to the Lord Mayor 
that “‘ Providence had thought fit to 
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increase his parental obligations by 
making him, within the last few days, 
the father of three children—who are 
likely from their appearance to survive 
the perils of infancy.” It is good to 
note that help was forthcoming, and 
the Lady Mayoress “ sent some pecu- 
niary assistance and baby linen to the 
poor mother.” 

One story of Hansom’s passionate 
love of justice is seen in the pardoniny 
by Napoleon III of an inventor by 
name Sauvage, the inventor of a 
screw propeller, who, having been 
made bankrupt through his researches. 
lay in a debtors’ prison in France 
while a ship using his invention sue- 
cessfully completed its trials. Alone 
among English editors, Hansom drew 
attention to this in a_ scathing 
editorial in The Builder, which, on 
being brought to the Emperor's 
notice, secured for Sauvage pardon and 
compensation. The Builder’s part in 
securing this was acknowledged in a 
letter to the newspaper from the 
French Ambassador (December 16, 
1843). 

Bartholomew, who edited the paper 
on Hansom’s departure, is best known 
as the author of the well-known 
* Specification.”” He was also archi- 
tect-secretary of the College of London- 
Freemasons of the Church and the 
author of critical notes on the Metro- 
politan Building Bill of 1843. Under 
his editorship, which lasted just 12 
months, The Builder continued its 
general line of conduct. Latterly a 
sick man, he handed over to George 
Godwin in the last issue of 1844. A 
few weeks later he was dead. 


From The Builder, January 4, 1851. . 
INTERIOR VIEW OF PAXTON’S GREAT EXHIBITION BUILDING IN HYDE PARK, LOOKING EAST. 
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George Godwin Appears. 

With Godwin, The Builder entered 
into the full sphere of its influence. 
Godwin was a remarkable man, and w 
prince among editors. Born in 1815. 
he had achieved considerable eminence 
before coming to The Builder. A 
Fellow of the Royal Society before he 
was 30, he had already made his mark 
as winner of the first R.I.B.A. Essay 
Medal, in 1836. It is significant of 
Godwin’s. forward outlook that he 
should have taken as his subject 
** Concrete.” He was, moreover, a 
considerable architect, and designed 
the spire to St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol] 
But it is as a sanitary and housing re- 
former that his name lives. He saw 
about him the depraved state of work- 
ing-class life, the dreadful condition of 
sewage systems in towns stretched 
beyond their limit at the call of indus 
trialism, the ghastly housing cond:- 
tions and often tainted water whic! 
swept away thousands a year in pre- 
ventible disease and rendered “ thie 
perils of infancy’ great. In Londo 
alone there were, in 1849, no fewer 
than 5,414 cesspools, while 600,000 were 
living in houses whose basements were 
foul with sewage water. In speeches, 
in cOmmittee, and, above all, in The 
Builder, he flayed and scarified com- 
plaisant councils and individuals. He 
wrote a series of critical essays on the 
sanitary condition of our great cities 
which did much to arouse the public 
from their apathy. It was a long job. 
not without its dangers. At least once 
Godwin and the paper were summoned 
for libel; in one case (December, 1864) 
for drawing attention to the insanitary 
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condition of a fishmonger’s yard. The 
Judge, in imposing a fine of £50, mace 
the curious statement that ‘‘ the con- 
ductor of a powerful organ should not 
permit the insertion of any statemen) 
reflecting on the conduct of a fellow- 
man.”’ In his editorial the same week. 
Godwin printed a spirited defence of 
his action :— 

“Thus a statesman might sell his country 
a general betray her armies or a judge her 
I:berties, but the conductors of powerful organs 
are to admit no word of warning or exjo- 
sure.... We take the liberty to tell this 
Mr. Barrister [counsel had pretended to be very 
indignant that “this Mr. Editor” should sock 
to expose sanitary defects when there were an 
Act of Parliament and local boards of hea!t) 
vurposely to regulate such matters] that when 
this very Act to which he refers was brought 
as a Bil into the House of Commons, tie 
Government showed the necessity of passing it 
by reference to the investigations made and tiie 
statements as to the sanitary condition of tlic 
people published by thig very journal.” 

The article ends with a statement that 
the journal is not likely to be deterred 
from pursuing its cause. 

“We are not the first.” it adds with truth. 
“who have been made to suffer for disinteresicd 
efforts in the service of others.” 

And to prove its resolution, there fol- 
lows immediately a slashing attack 
upon the sanitary condition of the 
town of Stirling, where “‘ we heard on 
all sides complaints of the town coun- 
cil as guardians of the public health: 
we are afraid we cannot acquit them 
of supineness.”’ Alfred Waterhouse, 
announcing Godwin’s death in 1888, 
spoke no more than the truth when he 
said: ‘‘ Probably the cause of sanitary 
science owes more to him than to any 
other man.” For his efforts were not 
confined to criticism; ‘:« made practi- 
cal suggestions such a~ on the occasion 
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VICTORIAN STREET SCENE : THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


when he spoke on the Metropolitan 


Buildings and Management Bill in 
Committee; the Bill, he said, was a 
step in the right direction, but did not 
co far enough. Concrete rafts for 
houses, wider streets, and _ better 
ventilation were among the improve- 
ments he suggested. In 1884 and 1885, 
he served with distinction on the Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Class. Two years before he 
had founded the Godwin Bursary 
which he announced on the occasion 
of his being presented with the Royal 
Gold Medal at the R.I.B.A. It was in 
his speech of thanks that Godwin re- 
ferred to his “‘ very strong conviction 
that unless the architects of the future 
ire prepared to see the construction of 
many buildings pass into the hands of 
another set of men, they must make 
themselves acquainted with the re- 
quirements and facilities of modern 
times, the newest and most improved 
modes of construction and the best 
arrangements to ensure a healthful and 
happy life.” It was at this same meet- 
ing that a young man, W. R. Lethaby, 
was present as Pugin student. 

It is not to be thought that under 
George Godwin The Builder sought 
nothing but sanitary reform. Godwin’s 
knowledge and grasp of realities was 
too wide for that. He did not forget 
Hansom’s dictum ‘‘ To instruct and 
inform.” Thus every section of the 
building field was covered and con- 
nected up in an informed, pungent 
manner reminiscent of Dr. Johnson. 
Take, for example, the following re- 


sponse to a correspondent who com- 
plained that his signature to a letter 
had been printed wrongly: ‘‘ We will 
not publish any correction of what is 
entirely your own fault. A man who 
cannot take the trouble to sign his 
name legibly in a letter for publication 
has only himself to thank for mis- 
takes.” Straight speech, indeed, was 
a characteristic of the times; in the 
early days we find Hansom stating 
candidly that ‘‘ our subscribers will 
observe that we have arranged our ad- 
vertisements in such a form as to serve 
all the purpose of a wrapper, keeping 
the contents clean.” 


Architectural Problems. 

We find early reference to the archi- 
tectural questions of the day, and 
much space devoted to addresses and 
lectures on architectural style which 
was being hotly debated. Not that 
much sound, common sense was not 
being talked: ‘‘ Two great rules for 
design,’ said Welby Pugin in 1844, 
‘are first, that there should be no 
features about a building which are 
not. necessary for convenience, con- 
struction or propriety; second, that all 
ornament should consist of enrichment 
of the essential construction of the 
building.” But, unfortunately, much 
of the good advice ended, as it began, 
in talk, and Pugin was in practice no 
great adherent of his theory. A better 
follower of his own precept was Tite, 
who, in the same year, told the 
R.I.B.A. that :— 


“AU decoration grows out of, consiruction. 
It is difficult now to adapt ancient forms to 


modern usages. It is no longer sufficient to 
copy merely; we must think in the style 
adopted. ... If the ornamental Gothic tower 
of the Croydon atmospheric railway* had been 
made to look like a chimney, as it is, the 
effect would be very much better.” 

The Builder did not greatly enter the 
lists in the, Gothic v. Classic contro- 
versy; perhaps it sensed the futility of 
so doing. It certainly agreed with Pro- 
fessor Donaldson that ‘‘ each has its 
peculiar sphere of usefulness and 
practical application, and that a noble 
one, in the wants of the present period. 
We must not be acting as puppets, but 
work out the honest convictions of the 
present real stage of life.’ Always 
practical, Godwin (as indeed Hansom 
before him) turned his attention to the 
conditions under which architects were 
working. The competition system has 
already been referred to as coming in 
for heavy fire. The fashion set by The 
Builder in illustrating competition de- 
signs probably did as much as any 
single act to clean up the system and 
bring integrity and fair dealing into it. 
The subject of architects’ fees was 
another in which the newspaper in- 
terested itself. An early correspondent 
states his experience of a master-in- 
Chancery refusing to accept a claim 
for fees based on a percentage, insist- 





* The atmospheric railway. the invention vf 
an engineer by name Samuda, was operated by 
means of a continuous pipe between the raiis 
through which steam was forced under pressure. 
The train was linked to this pipe- by a piston 
and connecting rod moving along a_ continuous 
groove which, was sealed with emulsion as tlie 
train proceeded. George Stephenson reported 
adversely on the system, which, he said, “is 
not an economical mode of transmitting power. 
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ing on the account being made out 
according to the number of days en- 
gaged, with travelling and incidental 
expenses added. ‘‘ When sent in in 
this form,”’ the correspondent gleefully 
adds, ‘‘ it amounted to some £40 more, 
and was allowed.” Yet remuneration 
was often wretchedly small, especially 
on small jobs, and the absence of a 
generally accepted scale made matters 
more difficult for the architect, and we 
find in one case promoters offering a 
£10 premium for plans and specifica- 
tions of a church. 

It must. be remembered that archi- 
tects were then comparatively rare 
birds. In 1854, there were under 3,000, 
while the R.I.B.A. consisted of 13! 
Fellows, 117 Associates and 114 Honor- 
ary: Members—a total of 362. Yet the 
Institute always commanded the sup- 
port of The Builder which, however, 
did not hesitate to castigate it when 
considered necessary. Thus we find 
the Institute in 1843 being exhorted 
**to descend from its visionary and its 
real eminence... to open wide its 
doors and make the password honour, 
fidelity and trust.’’ Earl de Grey. 
President from 1835-1859, was taken to 
task for sitting as examiner of District 
Surveyors under the Metropolitan 
Building Act, 1844, ‘‘ he being neither 
an architect nor a surveyor... we 
believe a worse choice of examiners 
could not be found.’’ How narrow was 
the age is seen in the complaint by a 
reader that the publication of tenders 
** does much to detract from that high 
tone of moral feeling and action which 
it (The Builder) inculcates.” To which 
comes the editorial counter: ‘If the 
publication of tenders, often showing 
ruinous’ differences between the 
highest and lowest, has the effect of 
drawing attention . . . to the evils of 
the system, it may lead to some 
change and so effect good.” This was 
1845. 


Sanitary Reform: ‘‘ The Builder’s ” Part. 

The Builder pursued its way, never 
forgetting its main object of securing 
sanitary reform and housing improve- 
ment, but neglecting no part of the 
great building field. Its wide-cast net 
gathered many inconsiderable trifles. 
There is the reference to the breaking 
in the British Museum of the cele- 
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brated Portland Barberini vase, by 
that ‘tipsy rascal,” William Lloyd, 
“whose ears,’ writes the incensed 
editor, ‘‘ we would willingly assist to 
nail to the gates of the Museum.” The 
Prince Consort is reproved “ for want 
of even an appearance of sympathy 
with genius and ability” of ‘‘ savants 
and artists ’’; the Premier, Sir Robert 
Peel, is asked to take note that there 
is ‘‘ a principal verger at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, a man named 
Tucker, who seems to regard every 
person who looks into the nave... as 
committing a robbery and, when first 
lesson is over, drives them out of the 
door with the great incivility.”” Then 
there is the reference to the great 
Moustache movement, headed by God- 
win, the Editor of The Times and Chad- 
wick, who solemnly put forward the 
case for beards and moustaches as safe- 
guards “ not only to steel grinders and 
stonemasons, but with few exceptions 
to every artisan of whatever denomi- 
nation.”’ With a proper sense of re- 
gret, we can note in a later issue, “‘ that 
workers such as painters, masons or 
others who’ have adopted _ the 
moustache from sanitary motives have 
been rejected while offering themselves 
for employment.’’ And jerry builders, 
then as now, traded on human weak- 
ness in housebuilding : — 

“To catch the eye and tickle the fancy. bod 
graining is brought into play ... a little bit of 
gold moulding . . . a cupboard or two—these 
and other little trifles easily secure a pur- 
chaser.” 

We can substitute chromium plating 
and tiled bathrooms, but human nature 
remains the same. 

There are many points which come 
to light of interest to the archeologist, 
notably a reference in a letter signed 
W. T. (? William Tite) in December, 
1845, in which the records of the City 
and the Mercers’ Company are drawn 
upon to prove that the architect of the 
Royal Exchange built after the Fire of 
1666 was not Wren, as many have 
thought, but Edward German (or 
Jermin). Another letter (The Builder, 
May 13, 1854) advances evidence that 
the celebrated Water Gate was de- 
signed not by Inigo Jones, but by 
‘Nicholas Stone, senior master mason 
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to King James I and King Charles.” 
The manuscript quoted is “ a thin folio 
formerly in the possession of G. Vertue 
and now in the library of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum,” and was the account 
book of the said Nicholas Stone. 


Great figures pass through those 
early pages, among them Palmerston, 
George Stephenson (who accompanied 
the first day trip to Boulogne and 
back, and must have shared the 
“superb déjeuner”’ provided by thie 
Sous-Prefet), I. K. Brunel (whose 
Paddington Station was rated highly 
even then), Gladstone, Disraeli (‘Is 
Mr. Gladstone not a little periphrastic 
in his delivery? Is Mr. Disraeli not 
somewhat of a mystery man?” asks 
Godwin) and Florence Nightingale 
(whose “‘ Notes on Hospitals ”’ of 1864 
—with its revolutionary idea of ward 
windows and use of colour—was 
sympathetically reviewed). Another 
legendary figure is Mr. Cook “‘ who has 
planned excursions to some of the 
most interesting parts of Italy. He 
accompanies these excursions and 
leads his companions to spots of the 
greatest, interest.” 


Viollet-le-Duc is another figure that 
walks across the architectural stage, 
first to receive the Royal Gold Medal 
in 1864, and then to attract attention in 
1874 with his novelette: ‘““How to Build 
a House,” in which the relations of 
architect and engineer are discussed. 
A correspondent suggested that “ the 
great builders of antiquity, could they 
revisit the earth, would sympathise 
more with St. Pancras Station roof 
than with any of the neo-Gothic 
churches,” and The. Builder pre- 
sciently remarks that “the existence 
of the two professions in their present 
and very distinct form tends to lead 
each to a feeling of antagonism... . 
The breaking down, by degrees, of the 
norminal wall of partition between the 
two professions would have a beneficial 
tendency.” 


Ruskin and the Royal Gold Medal. 


A scandal of the time was the re- 
fusal in 1874 by Ruskin of the Royal 
Gold Medal—a refusal received so late 
that the R.I.B.A. had assumed accept- 
ance. The reasons for Ruskin’s action 
are curious, to say the least. They 
were based on ‘‘ the general havoc | 
find, whether in the form of ‘ restora- 
tion ’ or of direct spoliation to be made 
or making in all countries with ancient 
monuments.” Three of the four 
specific examples given were in Italy 
and the fourth ‘‘ the recklessness with 
which the ruins of Furness Abbey 
have been dealt with by. the railway 
engineers.”” Precisely why these sins 
should have been visited on the un- 
lucky heads of British architects is not 
easy to see. Anyway, G. E. Street was 
nominated in Ruskin’s place, and Sir 
Gilbert Scott probably expressed the 
feelings of most people when he said 
that ‘‘ we may go to the length of con- 
gratulating ourselves on having been 
led by force of circumstances to a 
better choice than we had at first 
made.” 

While Ruskin was indulging in these 
capers, the industrial movement was 
heavy with trouble. Artisans and 
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From The Builder, August 1, 1874. 





labourers were beginning to realise the 
significance of the men of Tolpuddle, 
and were finding in strikes success 
where appeals to humanity and reason 
had failed. Not only were living con- 
ditions appalling (an account of the 
conditions in Bethnal Green is re- 
ported by Godwin in which a typhus- 
stricken family of eight lived in a 
single room on poor relief of 1s. and a 
loaf of bread per week), but hours 
were long and pay wretched. In 
Brecon in 1845, artisans were getting 
3s.-3s. 6d. per day of 10 working hours; 
in 1864 the Stockton craftsmen were 
striking for, and obtained, 27s. per 
week (labourers 20s.); Birmingham 






had established working hours of from 
6a.m. to 6 p.m., with one and a half 
hours off for meals in summer and one 
in winter on five days a week and 
6am. to 1.30 p.m. on Saturday. True, 
there were compensations: one could. 
then get bread and cheese or a boiled 
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St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, showing George Godwin’s design for the spire. 


egg for ld. and a plate of hot beef for 
3d., and there were occasional oppor- 
tunities for making a bit ‘‘on the 
side,” as when the navvies engaged on 
Bazalgette’s Thames Embankment did 
a brisk trade in sham antiquities “ re- 
covered’”’ from the foreshore excava- 
tion. 

The arrival of the Trades Union 
Congress saw the development of the 
strike as a weapon both in England 
and America. Bakers, masons, tailors, 
bricklayers and hatters came out in 
turn. The Builder, always sympa- 
thetic to the real needs of the opera- 
tive, wrote: “‘ We believe that a very 
large proportion of the strikes that dis- 
tinguish the labour movement arise 
less from motives of aggrandisement 
than from a sense of the rights of 
man.” All through Godwin’s editor- 
ship, The Builder fought for what it 
believed was the basic need—healthy 
homes and prevention of overcrowd- 
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ing. It is impossible to estimate now 
the extent to which the newspaper in- 
fluenced the social betterment which 
steadily, if slowly, came as the social 
conscience stirred from torpor. 


Architecture: Profession or Art ? 
It is difficult to take leave of Godwin 
and his times, but the step must be 


taken. He retired from editorship in 
1883, nominating H. Heathcote 
Statham as his successor. With 


Statham’s advent, two things must be 
noted. First, his régime is still well 
within living memory, and second, 
technical advances in the means of 
representing buildings led to a change 
in policy. For the first 40 years of The 
Builder’s life, woodcut and steel en- 
graving, both of which were expensive 
and slow, were the only available 
means of illustration. In the last 20 
years of the century, however, new 
methods were devised, first photo- 
graphic lithography, then ‘ photo- 
ink” and “ offset,” and finally the 
“half tone’ process, which Carl 
Hentschel did so much to develop in 
this country. Increasingly illustration 
became more simple, and this well 
suited Statham, whose bent lay not so 
much along Godwin’s practical lines 
but in the direction of architectural 
criticism. A brilliant writer and a 
caustic critic, he found in the develop- 
ments of the architectural world full 
scope for his powers. Statham was a 
man of wide culture, a musician of 
attainment and distinction, and an 
organist who gave recitals at the Albert 
Hall. His ‘‘ Organ in Musical Art ”’ is 
a standard work of: reference. It is of 
interest that his son, Dr. Heathcote 
Statham, is the present organist of 
Norwich Cathedral. 

One field for criticism was provided 
by the great discussion of 1891 
—‘‘ Architecture: a Profession or an 
Art ? ’—a controversy which shook the 
whole profession and ended in many 
of the leading architects breaking 
away from the Institute. This had its 
roots in the Registration question and 
created a serious schism in the Insti- 
tute ranks. Only Sir Reginald Blom- 
field is left of the little band of 
** Memorialists ’’ who resigned—among 
whom were A. W. Blomfield, Mervyn 
Macartney, Edward S. Prior and 
Norman Shaw. The Builder sought to 
obtain unity, saying with truth that 
‘‘ we do not see that the institution of 
an examination on practical subjects, 
as a test of entry to the Institute ranks, 
can possibly do anything but good.” 
The final battle over Registration, as 
we know, did not come for another 40 
years, during which time the paper 
set out to present the facts and check 
“extremism ” on both sides of the 
table. Most of the “ Memorialists ”’ 
were brought back to the Institute fold 
by Aston Webb’s wise action in spread- 
ing the cause of architectural educa- 
tion. 

The principle of architectural educa- 
tion had been accepted by the Insti- 
tute as far back as 1859, and in 1881 
examination was made compulsory for 
the Associateship. Three years later 
came the first effort at Registration by 
statute, made by the Society of Archi- 


(Continued at foot of page 16.) 
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““SOME NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE, 1892-1942 *’: Key to Drawing. 








1. London University. Charles Holden. 26. New Manchester Theatre. H. Farquharson & 
2. Westminster Cathedral. John Bentley. Richardson, & Gi 
3. Belfast City Hall. Sir Brumwell Thomas. 27. Bank of England. Sir ‘Herbert Baker, R.A. 
4. Parliament Building, Northern Ireland. Sir 28. *‘ Daily Express’’ Offices. H. O. Ellis & 
Arnold Thornely. Clarke, with Sir Owen Williams. 
5. Liverpool Cathedral. Sir Giles Scott, R.A. 29. Kensington Cinema. Granger & Leathart. 
6. South Africa House. Sir Herbert Baker, R.A. 30. Waterloo Station Entrance. J. R. Scott. 
7. Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey. E. W. 31. Cardiff Civic Centre. Lanchester & Rickards. 
Mountford. 32. Bodleian Library, Oxford. Sir Giles Scott, R.A. 
8. Guildford Cathedral (Nave ert seg stillto 33. Arnos Grove Station. Adams, Holden & 
built). Edward Maufe, A. Pearson. 
9. Bristol University. Sir oe nies & 34. Dorchester Hotel. W. Curtis Green, R.A., & 
Lawrence. Partners. 
10. St. Wilfrid’s Church, Harrogate. E. Temple 35. Adelphi Offices. Collcutt & Hamp. 
Moore. 36. Royal Masonic Hospital. Sir John Burnet, 
11. Usher Hall, Edinburgh. Stockdale, Harrison Tait & Lorne. 
& Sons Howard H. Thomson. 37. Tate Gallery. Sidney R. J. Smith. 
12. Hays Wharf. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 38. Port of London Authority Building. Sir 
13. “‘ Daily Telegraph” Offices. Elcock & Edwin Cooper, R.A. 
Sutcliffe & Sir John Burnet, Tait & Lorne. 39. Sun Life Assurance Offices. Septimus 
14, Cenotaph. Sir Edwin Lutyens, P.R.A. Warwick. 
15. Australia House. Marshall Mackenzie & Son. 49. Scottish National War Memorial, Edinburgh. 
16. New Scotland Yard. Norman Shaw, R.A. Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A 
17. R.I.B.A. Building. G. Grey Wornum. 41. Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford. Hubert Worth- 
18. Royal Artillery Memorial. C. S. Jagger, A.R.A. ington. 
19. Shell-Mex House. Messrs. Joseph. 42. Royal Automobile Club. Mewes & Davis, R.A. 
20. Manchester Reference Library. E. Vincent 43. Devonshire House. Carrere & Hastings, with 
Harris, R.A. C. H. Reilly. 
21. Church of Annunciation, Quebec St. Walter 44. Norwich Civic Centre. James & Bywaters, 
Tapper, A.R.A. & Rowland Pierce. 
22. Temple of Peace, Cardiff. Percy Thomas. 45. Government Offices, Whitehall. J.M. Brydon. 
23. Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster. Lan- 46. Imperial Chemicals House. Sir Frank Baines 
chester & Rickards. y & Alfred Cox. 
24. Britannic House. Sir Edwin Lutyens. 47. Swan & Edgar’s, oy Circus. Sir 
25. Adelaide House. Sir John Burnet, Tait & Reginald Biom eld, R.A. And Piccadilly 


Lorne. 


Hotel. Norman Shaw, R.A. 









48. 
49. Queen Victoria Memorial. 
R.A 


50. 

51. Underground Buildings. 
Pearson. 

. Burlington Arcade. Beresford Pite. 

53. War Office. Clyde Young. 

. L.C.C. Fire Brigade Headquarters. 
Wheeler. 

. Battersea Power Station. Sir Giles Scott, R.A. 

. Bush House. Helmle & Corbett. 

. Luton Town Hall. Bradshaw Gass & Hope. 

. Masonic Peace Memorial. Ashley & Winton 


Newman. 
9. London County Hall. Ralph Knott. 


Admiralty Arch. Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A 
Sir Thomas Brock, 






Broadcasting House. Val Myer. 
Adams, 





Holden & 








oe: FP 














69. Rylands Library, Manchester. Basil Champney s. 

6!. Cambridge University Library. Sir Giles 
Scott, R.A. 

62. Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. Scott, 





Chesterton & Shepherd. 







63. Worthing Town Hall. C. Cowles-Voysey. 
64. “High Point” Flats, Highgate. Tecton. 

65. Tower Bridge. Sir Horace Jones. 

66 Sir Edwin Lutyens, 


. Hampton Court Beg 
P. .» Wit P. Robinson. 

. Bournemouth Pavilion. Home & Knight. 

. Waterloo Bridge. Sir Giles Scott, R.A., with 
Sir Peirson Frank and Rendel, Palmer & 


Tritton 
69. Bexhill Pavilion. Chermayeff & Mendelsohn. 
70. Lambeth Bridge. Sir Reginald Blomfield, 


R.A., with G. Topham Forrest & Sir George 
Humphreys. 
Chelsea Bridge. G. Topham Forrest, 
Rendell, Palmer & Tritton. 


Ti. with 














tects. This Society was pledged to 
support the interests of the private 
practitioner against the inroads of the 
‘* official ”’ architect. The Builder ad- 
vised against the formation of such a 
society, not because it necessarily dis- 
agreed with its aims but because it 
felt that it was a disruptive tendency. 
The Society (in spite of a com- 
ment in our columns to the effect that 
‘judging from the list of members 


which we have seen, the title 
of the Society would seem to be 
rather a misnomer’) did good 
work in consolidating professional 


opinion in favour of statutory Regis- 
tration so much so that in 1905 the 
R.I.B.A. Council formally adopted 
the policy. The air was largely 
cleared by The Builder’s action in 1909 
in conducting a plebiscite in the pro- 
fession. 5,500 cards were sent out, of 
which 2.484 were returned, 2,113 giving 
affirmatives for Registration. With 
this evidence in front of it, this news- 
paper threw itself fully into the 
struggle. The war intervened, and it 
was not until 1925, when the Society 


amalgamated with ithe R.I.B.A., that a 
sufficient degree of unity was achiev2d 
to give a Parliamentary Bill any 
chance of success. Just when the 
battle seemed over, a fresh Society, the 
Incorporated Association of Architects 
and Surveyors, was 
Society, by rallying other interests, 
succeeded in fighting a delaying action 
on at least one Parliamentary Bill. In 
1931, however, the Architects’ Regis- 
tration Act was passed, under which 
the task of maintaining a Register was 
placed in the hands of a Registration 
Council, and the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education was enlarged in 
scope and became distinct from the 
Institute. It is a fact that at present 
the only examinations qualifying for 
the Register are those leading to the 
Associateship R.I.B.A. or those of the 
schools “recognised by exemption ”’ 
by the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion. At the present time those archi- 
tects on the Register number about 
14,000. By the amending Act of 1938 
only these may call themselves by the 
term “ Architect.” 


formed. This 





A Fresh Architectural Wind. 

Statham’s 27 years of editorship saw 
many changes both in architectural 
design and in building construction. 
These subjects are dealt with else- 
where, but in turning the pages of the 
issues of the time, it is interesting to 
note how the designs of men like 
Voysey and Norman Shaw, not fault- 
less, maybe, but fresh and vital, be- 
gin to replace the overdone neo- 
Gothic. There was a wind blowing 
through the architectural landscape, 
and much of the mumbo-jumbo of 
architectural thought was blown away 
with it. The century turned—marked 
by the South African Wars (the lead- 
ing article of the first issue of 1901 
quotes Mr. Birrell as saying that ,“ if 
we are not successful in this struggle 
we may as well put up the shutters in 
Downing-street ’’’). The Builder then 
was engaged on its great series of 
“The Abbeys of Great Britain.” 
illustrated by such famous drauglits- 
men as H. W. Brewer, Roland W. 
Paul, Gerald Horsley and W. Curtis 

(Continued at foot of page 17.) 
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““SOME NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE, 1842—1892.’* 


: a ae Church, Paddington. W. White, 
2. Marylebone Infirmary. Saxon Snell. 
‘. St. Thomas’s Hospital. H. Currey. 
. Leeds Town Hall. Cuthbert Brodrick. 
5, Municipal Buildings, Glasgow. W. Young. 
St. Walburgh’s Church, Preston. J. Hanso 
(Founder and First Editor of The Builder). 
7. Picton Reading Room, Liverpool. C. Sherlock. 
8. Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. C. Sherlock 
and H. H. Vale. 
). Free Library and Museum, Liverpool. T. 
Allom & J. Weightman. 
). Town Hall, Portsmouth. — Hill. 
Holloway College, Egham. W. H. Crossland. 
2. University Museum, Oxford. Deane & Wood- 


ward. 
3. Christ Church, Lancaster Gate. 
Francis. 
Christ Church, Sesennnter 


Paull and Bickerdike. 
5. Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden. 
E. M. Bai 


Francis and 


Bridge-road. 


ry, 
; as or History ‘Museum. A. Waterhouse, 
7. All Saints, Margaret-street. W. Butterfield. 
3. we College. C. Barry. 
John the Baptist, Norhich (nave only, 
gh A and choir in course of erection). 
G. G. t, A. 
20. Law Courts... G. E. Street, R.A. 
. Truro Cathedral (choir and transepts, nave in 
course of erection), J. L. rson, 
22. Constitutional Club. R. W. Edis. 
23. St. Andrew’s, Willesden (choir and transepts, 
nave not yet erected). James Brooks. 


2 wars in Collingham-gardens. Ernest George 
eto. 
. Board School, Latimer-road. E.R. Robson. 


2 — Schools, Oxford. T. G. Jackson, 


- Kebie’ Coilege Chapel, Oxford. W. Butterfield. 

. A portion = — Buildings, Oxford. Prof. 
Cockere! 

. Holy ‘Trinity Peach Sloane-street. J. D. 


4 Home in SS tieinanad. W. Burges, A.R.A. 

. Albert Memorial. Sir G. G. — R.A. 

. Albert Hall. General Scott, R 

. Junior Boys’ Quad and Chip, ~ aN Sir A. 
Blomfield & Son. 

. Marlborough College Chapel. Bodley & 
Garner. 

. House in Melbury-road. J. J. Stevenson. 

. Houses in St. James’s-street. Norman Shaw, 


. Architectural Museum, Tufton-street. J. P. 


don. 

. House at Kensington. P. Webb. 

. Church at Wimbledon. Somers Clark and J. T. 
Micklethwaite. 

. Preparatory School, Beaumont College. J. F. 


ntley. 
. Houses at Collingham-gardens. Ernest George 
& Peto. 


. Well at Glossop. — Hadfield. 

. Two Houses, St. Raphael’s-court, Woodside, 
Croydon. Somers Clark and J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite. 

44. St. Leonard’s Free Church, Perth. J. J. 
Stevenson. 


45. 


; Spanish’ "Church, London. 
. Church at Devonport. 
. Putney Bridge. 
. Westminster Bridge. 
50. — Bridge. 


P union 5 eo, Islington. James Cubitt. 


R.A.). 
2 Spite, St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. 


Key to Drawing. 


Chilworth, Surrey. F. A. 


Goldie, Child & 


J. P. St. Aubyn. 
Sir J. Bazalgette. 

Sir Thomes Page. 

Joseph Cubitt eet Henry 


bao are 


Goldie. 


Sir Charles Barry R.A. 
W. Pugin and E. M. Barry, 


Completed 
G. Godwin (third Editor of The Builder.) 
. Hesdquesters of — Metropolitan Police. 
Norman Shaw, R. 
. The Carlton Club. Sydney S een R.A. 
. The Royal Exchange. aot Tite. 
. St. Martin’s, Birmi P. Hardwick, 


R.A., & Son. 
. Doncaster Church, Yorkshire. Sir G. G. 


Scott, R.A. 
. Town Hall, Manchester. A. Waterhouse, R.A. 


. Houses of ty 
cag by A. 


, 61 and 62. ’St. Augustine’s Church, School, and 
Ww. Pugin. 


Dwelling House, Ramsgate. A. 

. Victoria Courts, Birmingham. A. Webb ‘and 
E. Ingress Bell. 

. Imperial Institute. T. E. Colicutt. 

. St. Stephen’s Church, Westminster. B. Ferrey. 

. Glasgow University. Sir G. G. Scott, R.A., 
and J. Oldrid Scott. 

a Oxford. Bodley &, 





Green (who, we are glad to recall, 
was at one period of his career on 
our staff). 
When, in 1910, Statham left the 
paper, H. V. Lanchester became 
Editor. Unfortunately this appoint- 
ment coincided with important archi- 
tectural and town-planning commis- 
sions in India; a division of time was 
not found practicable, and in 1912 he 
resigned. It is a source of pleasure to 
us that Dr. Lanchester is still a 
valued contributor to our columns. 
After an interregnum, a break was 
made with tradition in 1918 by the 
appointment of a journalist-editor, 
W. T. Plume. This was followed by 
the post-war building boom, with all 
its attendant disturbances, in which 
The Builder was able to exert a 
considerable steadying influence not 
only in the architectural world but 
even more in the chaotic condi- 
tions prevailing in the construc- 
tional side of the industry. During 
the 20 years between the wars, 
The Builder established a breadth 
of outlook over the whole _ build- 
ing industry even greater than it had 


in Godwin’s day. The establishment 
of reliable current prices of materials 
and prompt publication of details of 
forthcoming building work and of 
accepted tenders did much, in con- 
junction with a cost-of-building com- 
petition, to stabilise prices. In archi- 
tectural design, the extreme was 
frowned on in no uncertain manner, 
and if in scanning those volumes to- 
day the quality of design shown 
seems reactionary, it should be remem- 
bered that the paper felt it to be its 
duty to act as a corrective to the ex- 
treme nature of much of the deliberate 
freakishness which was a symptom of 
the new trend. 

In building politics The Builder 
took a leading part, especially after 
the slump of 1931, when it brought the 
full foree of argument to bear to 
show that instead of curtailing build- 
ing, a bold programme of planned and 
necessary public works would act as a 
national stimulus. In this it was sup- 
ported by the Building Industries 
National Council, and in some of the 
leading articles of that time may be 
seen the germ of what may yet be a 


changed monetary system. The paper 
also maintained a perpetual warfare 
against bad house building, and 
sought—by advocating increased use 
of architects and by means of practi- 
cal articles of educational value—to 
amend the unsatisfactory condition 
of things. W. T. Plume retired in 
1937, after nearly 52 years of service 
to the paper, and G. J. Howling was 
promoted Editor, with I. M. Leslie as 
Associate Editor. 

Now once more we find ourselves in 
the midst of war. The _ present 
struggle has been marked by great 
war-time building schemes and by 
damage by bombing to our buildings, 
including to date 22 million houses 
in England and Wales alone. To 
cope with these works at a time 
when there has been marked shortage 
both of materials and personnel, a 
system of controls has been set up by 
the Ministry of Works. The Builder 
has played a full part in inter- 
preting the Regulations, and has 
not flinched from its duty of offering 
criticism either of the Ministry or of 
the trade where it felt such was 
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needed. It has illustrated promptly 
every type of war building while 
keeping the flag of architecture flying, 
though necessarily in a_ restricted 
manner. 

What the next hundred years holds, 
none can guess. The Atlantic Char- 
ter, the Beveridge Report on Social 
Security, and the turn in the tide of 
war will give rise for hope of a new 
and better world to come, though its 
shape we cannot see. But one issue 
at least is clear, the need to maintain 
alive, within whatever framework of 
national security be constructed, the 
great qualities of initiative,  re- 
source and efficiency that spring from 
the principle of private enterprise in 
the building industry. And so we 
look forward to the century ahead. 
May we hope that long before the year 
2042 dawns, permanent unity may have 
been achieved not only in the British 
building industry but between all 
nations in Europe and the world! 


THE BUILDER 


JOHN LEWIS COX. 


First Printer and afterwards Proprietor 
of The Builder. 








HANSOM AS ARCHITECT 


BIRMINGHAM TOWN HALL AND 
ST. PHILIP NERI, ARUNDEL. 

ELSEWHERE in this issue reference is 
made to Joseph A. Hansom’s efforts 
as founder of this newspaper and as 
inventor of the “‘Hansom Cab.” His 
work as architect is, however, not so 
well known, but it was considerable, 
both in volume and in quality. We 
have selected two works—Birmingham 
Town Hall and the church of St. 


Philip Neri, Arundel—for illustration, 


as representing respectively his early 
and late periods of design. 

Birmingham Town Hall (illustrated 
on page 5) was designed by Hansom 
at the age of 27, as the result of a 
competition in which over 60 archi- 
tects (among them Sir Charles Barry, 
Samuel Beazley, Francis Goodwin and 
Thomas Rickman) took part. It is on 
record* that the design was prepared 
in four days. and Hansom was then 
placed on a short list of three to send 
in a final set of drawings, as a result 
of -which his design was placed first. 
His troubles then began. On Soane’s 
advice he substituted another Corin- 
thian Order for the one he had chosen 
—namely, that of the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator at Rome. The organis- 
ing Commissioners then sought the 
advice of one, John Foster, who ad- 
vised a return to the status quo, and 
finally, in January, 1832, a tender was 
let to Thomas & Kendall, at £16,648, 
the Commissioners having limited the 
total expenditure to £17,000. For some 
reason the Commissioners were not 
satisfied with the sureties offered by 
the builders, and required that Han- 
som and his partner Welch shouid 
themselves accept the responsibility of 
completing the work, which, after 
some hesitation, they did. The inevit- 
able happened; the builders found 
that the price was too low and failed, 
Hansom being made bankrupt ‘with 
them. Even more bitter was the fact 
that, Foster was appointed to complete 
his work. The hall was opened in 

* Benjamin Walker: The Town Hall ani its 
Architect. 


j 





October, 1834, and Foster was thanked 
for his “‘ able and unremitting atten- 
tion,” but no word was said about 
Joseph Hansom. 

A blow such as this might have 
crippled permanently a lesser man. 
and, indeed, for some years Hansom 
was in low water. After leaving The 
Builder in 1843, he began to lay the 
foundation of a great architectural 
practice. The Builder for July 8, 1882 
(he died on June 29) contains a lisi 
nearly a column in length of his 
works, some of which were abroad, as, 
for instance, the church and convent 
of St. Francois de Sales, Boulogne. 
Churches and convents were, indeed, 
a favourite form of design (he was a 
devout Catholic), but, he had a fertile 
quality of design, and numerous inns, 
insurance offices, farms, banks and 
schools must be added to the many 
mansions and country houses for 
which he was architect. He worked 
from 1828-1834 in partnership with 
Edward Welch; from 1854-59 with 
his younger brother, Charles Francis; 
from 1859-61 with his eldest son; 
from 1861-69 with Edward Welby 
Pugin; and from 1869-80 with his 
second surviving son. 

It was during the -last partnership 
that he designed what is generally 
held to be his finest church, St. Philip 
Neri, Arundel (illustrated on pages 
6-9). This was commissioned by the 
fifteenth Duke of Norfolk on his 
coming of age, and is in the late 
French Gothic style. Hansom de- 
signed a spire, but this was never 
completed. 


100 YEARS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue plate which is included with this 
issue shows about 140 representative 
examples of British architecture of the 
past 100 years. On the back is a repro- 
duction of the drawing by the late 
H. W. Brewer which appeared in the 
Jubilee Number, and on the front a new 
drawing by <A. C. Fare, R.W.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., representing the past 50 years. 
We should have liked to include many 
other buildings, but space would not allow. 
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THE BUILDER: 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT AND PRINTING 


THe founder of The Builder, J. A. 
Hansom, an architect of some emi- 
nence, was also its first editor and 
owner. He parted with the copyright in 
the early part of 1843 to the printers, 
J. L. Cox & Sons, of Great Queen- 
street. On John Lewis Cox’s death in 
1856, an arrangement was made with 
the printers whereby the entire pyro- 
perty of The Builder became vested in 
his widow, who, in 1858, by her will, 
left the newspaper to trustees for the 
benefit of her family. Directorship to- 
day is vested in Mr. Herbert A. Cox, 
¥F.C.A., F.S.A., a great-grandson oi 
John Lewis Cox, and Mr. Laurence G. 
Oldfield, F.C.A., who married Miss 
EK. M. Finlaison, a _  great-grand- 
daughter of John Lewis Cox. In 1921, 
on the death of Mr. Edward-W. Cox, 
whose term of office as_ trustee- 
manager and managing director had 
extended over 40 years, his son, Mr. 
H. A. Cox, and Mr. F. H. Finlaison, 
F.C.A. (who had been appointed direc- 
tors in 1911, when the company, 7lie 
Builder, Ltd., was formed) became joint 
managing directors. After the retire- 
ment of Mr. Finlaison in 1933, Mr. 
H. A. Cox was elected sole managing 
director and chairman, and Mr. Old- 
field director and secretary. Thus 
family ownership has been main- 
tained throughout the century, and 
direction has been held by the family 
for the past 60 years. Recently. 
Second-Lieut. A. E. L. Cox, B.A., son 
of Mr. H. A. Cox, and Mr. B. T. Old- 
field, B.A., son of Mr. L. G. Oldfield, 
have joined the Board; they are of the 
fifth generation to be responsible for 
the management, of The Builder. 

Managership and printing consti- 
tute an equally interesting story, but 
it must suffice to say that when the 
family connection with the printing 
business ceased, The Builder was still 
produced by the same printers till 1903, 
In 1916, the contract for the printing 
of The Builder was given to the Press 
Printers, Ltd.; this company, though 
absorbed in 1927 by Odhams Press 
Ltd., continues to print the news- 
paper. It was from one of the 
journals printed by the Press 
Printers, Ltd., that, in 1913, Mr. 
Bernard W. Perks joined The Builder 
as manager, a position which he fills 
to-day. 

“The Builder House ’”’ was erected 
in 1874 by daughters of John Lewis 
Cox, and, on the widening oi 
Catherine-street in 1902, the present 
frontage was designed by H. H. 
Statham, the then editor. Although in 
the enemy raids of October, 1940, the 
premises were twice damaged by 
bombs which exploded within a few 
feet, first. at the side and then in the 
front, the business continues to be 
carried on at No. 4, Catherine-streci 
and Tavistock-street, W.C.2. 
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To THE Eprror. 





GENTLE Str,—I presume you will be eager to know whence 
this letter comes, and what personate writer dare intrude 
at such a season. Without being urged I will reply that I 
[ am an aerial spirit, older, far older,-than you would 
believe, who, taking a liking to The Builder’s inky presses, 
attached himself to the publication at a time when most 
people feared it would not survive birth. Now to give 
satisfaction to you, which is more than I need, I will state 
sme of the events in which I have had a joint interest 
with your paper. And first, if any of your readers are 
suspicious of my identity, expecting some trick or some 
ridiculous semi-truths, let me explain that I was originally 
an architect, and that, after missing many opportunities 
during my brief term of existence, I have been allowed to 
expiate my faults by becoming a tutelary spirit. In this 
capacity I have known all your predecessors, and, it is not 
too much to claim, have assisted at their deliberations. 


















It is hard to be a mere spectator of human fortunes and 
at times a silent, witness of egregious mistakes. Yet it is 
pleasant to see how men have behaved and to have been a 
critic of their works. Thus I have viewed things for a hun- 
dred years as from a theatre. I have had authentic news 
every week, and have listened to the scandal of offices as well 
as to the ordinary rumours of the building trade. A vast 
confusion of achievements, lost causes, lawsuits, complaints, 
grievances, worldly successes and frustrations has come 
my way. I have heard “ Modernism” discussed for a 
hundred years; new books every month, whole catalogues 
of them; new theories, new materials, controversies on 
abstract science, and heresies on matters of esthetics. 

















Then, again, as in a curious masque, I have seen the 
familiar actors give place to younger mummers, and under 
new titles a fresh series of comedies enacted. There have 
been the same conceits, the same foibles of the competitive 
system, the interminable lectures, the new discoveries. 
Some of these affairs taken very seriously have been both 
comic and tragic. I have watched the performance develop 
in intensity. Thus you will understand my anxiety that 
you, Sir, should continue to maintain a just balance between 
all factious parties. As a spirit I hold impartial views, my 
laughter is silent, for, like the termagant Duchess of Marl- 
borough, in life I never indulged my ribald sense till I 
had turned a corner. But it has given me satisfaction to 
be present at the editorial desk, and you, Sir, I know, are 
ready to acknowledge humour. 


How well I recall the early days of The Builder, particu- 
larly the issue when the first flying machine was illustrated 
—there was no space for an article by Pugin that, week. The 
next occasion for rejoicing was when J'he Builder published 
a verbatim account of Professor Cockerell’s Royal Academy 
lectures, followed by illustrations of the new Taylorian 
building at Oxford. In those days The Builder printed for 
the elect, and little was unknown or omitted. When the 
first editor took up his task, railways were new, prosperity 
seemed boundless. Barry was designing the Palace at 
Westminster, and the Battle of the Styles was beginning. 

























If anyone except, against this letter of mine, let him 
recall the top-hatted modesty of the middle ’forties which 
brooked no idlenesses and saw no better cure for the ills 
of man than intensive business. Yet what a battle was 
brewing! There were architects favouring first one form 
of dress and then another, spreading spangled costumes 
over hoops of iron and wood. There were the Medievalists, 
lay and professional, searching for remnants of Gothic 
pageantry. All of them were determined to have done 
with the bricklayers’ packing-cases which had been so 
familiar during their early years. What is to be lamented 
is that to some extent both sides were right in their 
theories, but neither would acknowledge their faults or 
seek a reconciliation. If you refer-to the earlier volumes 
you will see everything recorded, even the advertisements 
and the competitions. 

True, the Great Exhibition of 1851 brought the comba- 
tants to the shelter of the iron and glass vault—they ceased 
to throw stones for a time; but when the show was over 
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REVERIES OF THE SPIRIT OF A ONE-TIME ARCHITECT- 


and the certificates and medals had been distributed, the 
opponents were at it again in greater fury. It would not 
have been reasonable for The Builder, at this time rising 
in strength as the leading technical paper, to have insisted 
on every particular of art being studied. That, would have 
been a herculean labour. But it has to be acknowledged 
that the building world, in the ‘fifties, did take notice of 
the brilliantly written leaders. And what, searching came 
when anonymous writers exposed the scandal of the 
London drainage system, og lack of it. But for the senten- 
tious intervention which your excellent paper made 
possible, the Serpentine might yet be the foul cesspool it 
was in Victorian days. 

At this time (1853) architects were consumed with passion 
for Gothic, John Ruskin was delivering his famous Edin- 
burgh lectures on architecture and painting, newer 
theories were coming into being, everything was going by 
steam. Teachers were saying “he is a fool that seeks that 
he cannot find; he is a fool that seeks that which, being 
found, will do him more harm than good; he is a fool that, 
having variety of ways to bring him to his journey’s end, 
takes that which is worst.’’ Others said it takes all types 
to make an architectural world, and although the way is 
long and the vistas many, things were ever thus. It is not 
for a spirit to digress, but to deal with facts. I will, there- 
fore, proceed from the whole to the parts, and dwell briefly 
on the vapid years of the ’sixties when incidents were 
multiplying and architecture became more depressing. 
This was a time when complacency was the order of the 
day. 


. At this period (1860) Sir Isambard Brunel was dead; 
trains on the Great Western were running smoothly, and 
the steamship ‘‘ Great Eastern ”’ had crossed the Atlantic 
in eleven days. The pre-Raphaelite movement was in the 
making. French art, of the Second Empire was becoming 
universal. Glass shades and exhibitions. new competitions, 
unending street improvement schemes, iron bridges and 
soulless industry all found a place in the pages of 
The Builder. Grind small, ye mills of Lancashire, for this 
earth is a planet, and shines and moves to others; and 
what the North says to-day will make the world giddy with 
revolution to-morrow. Meanwhile, grievances were becom- 
ing noxious in the sphere of architecture. Professional 
circles showed aversion to the teachings of Ruskin, leaders 
arose who claimed to be especially gifted; and, finally, Mr. 
Tarbuck produced his pernicious volume of debased 
designs. Certes! Mr. Loudon was a public benefactor by 
comparison. There was at this time a growing feeling that 
all was not well with architecture, either domestic, civil 
or ecclesiastical. Some artists became suspicious of undue 
angularity, the harsh treatment of material and the un- 
compromising balance of plans and elevations. Thackeray’s 
novels had prepared the. way for an acceptance of Stuart 
and Georgian furniture; now the wraith of Queen Anne 
was in process of being summoned to haunt the architec- 
tural conscience. I remember well how I listened to these 
and similar arguments at the time, some for and some 
against such galvanic procedure. 

“Tell me, dear Spirit,” one of your predecessors asked, 
‘“‘why is this fruitful England, this noble Christian country, 
so much fallen from grace in matters of art? Theland is 
the same as it was in the days of Queen Elizabeth, but the 
people are grown careless, their, appreciation of beauty is 
decayed!” I recall my promptings to this poor soul’s 
request for guidance. But what advice could avail in a 
country given over to money grubbing? Yet at that time 
England could boast, delicate scenes and bravely built small 
towns. To my view at this moment springs a vision of 
Bancroft at Hitchin as it was in 1870; and when I think of 
it as it is to-day. I ask you, Sir, to inform His Majesty’s 
Ministry of Works and Planning. From the ’seventies to 
the artistic ’eighties ensued a period of reform, in which 
The Builder played no small part. 5 

Viewed thus in retrospect, it can be said that current 
events boded no good for the future, and that to Germany’s 
triumph under Bismarck is due the disasters of recent 
times. Yeti despite the complacency and the dullness of 
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two lighthouses built in 1840, at Fleetwood and on the 
Maplin Sands. He also mentions the use of cast-iron 
cylinders, pumped dry when a hard bottom was reached 
and then filled with concrete, under the Terrace Pier at 
Gravesend in 1845. Cast-iron piles had been used much 
earlier at the Town Pier at Gravesend in 1834. He 
remarks, too, that ‘‘ on the Continent, foundations under 
water are frequently executed with blocks of béton or 
hydraulic concrete, which has the property of setting 
under water.” 

It is surprising to find no mention of “‘ Portland Cement ”’ 
under that name in any of the publications already cited, 
though it was patented as such by Joseph Aspdin in 1824, 
and had been used on a large scale in the Thames Tunnel 
in 1828. However, Dobson writes as follows of “ water- 
cements’: ** These differ from the water-limes, as regards 
their chemical composition, only in containing less of 
carbonate of lime and more of silica and alumina. They 
require to be reduced to a very fine powder after calcina- 
tion, Without which preparation they cannot be made to 
slake. The process of slaking is not accompanied by any 
increase in bulk, and they set under water in a short time. 
afew hours suflicing for a cement joint to become perfectly 
hard. The principal supplies of cement-stone for the Lon- 
don market are derived from Harwich, in Essex, and Shep- 
pey, in Kent, where they are found in the London clay 
in the form of nodules. . . . The great and increasing 
demand for cement, and its great superiority for most pur- 
poses Over lime mortar, have induced manufacturers to 
iurn their attention to the manufacture of artificial cement. 
and this has been attended in many instances with perfect 
success.” 


Dampcourses and Walls. 

Damp-courses are not mentioned by either Bartholomew 
or Dobson, though they are described in an article, appar- 
ently written about 1857, in the Dictionary of tre Archi- 
tectural Publication Society. In 1846 an article by a 
French writer was translated into English by Professor 


f Donaldson and read as a paper before the R.I.B.A. It 


explained how damp rises up a wall, and recommended 
that, above ground level, ‘‘ it will be well to introduce a 
thin sheet of lead the whole thickness of the wall, or a 
layer of bituminous substance as thin as possible, or a 
double course of thick slates set in cement.” The same 
writer advocated the use of surface concrete, sleeper walls, 
and iron “ air-bricks ” to ventilate floors. Cavity-walls 
must have first come into use about 1843, apparently in 
the Isle of Wight and the Southampton district if not else- 
where. They are not mentioned in the French paper quoted 
above, or in early volumes of The Builder, or in the books 
by Bartholomew or Dobson, but are described under the 
heading ‘‘ Hollow Walls ” in the Architectura] Publication 
Society’s Dictionary. The earliest examples were intro- 
duced by Dearn about 1821, but the cavity was not con- 
tinuous. A writer in The Builder of 1854, expresses 


J anxiety about the possible corrosion of the iron ties. It 


is stated that 80 per cent. of the artisan dwellings erected 
at Southampton between 1851 and 1861 had 11-inch cavity- 
walls, but the practice did not spread over England until 
long after that date. The construction of solid brick walls 
< 1843 was much what it is to-day, and needs no comment 
lere. 


Stee! and Reinforced Concrete. 

The great change in wall construction since 1843 has been 
the yeneral introduction of the ‘‘ framed ” building for all 
large structures. As most readers must be aware, rein- 
forced concrete is of very recent date in this country. 
There were pioneers at work long before 1897, when Henne- 
bique and Mouchel introduced the system into England, 
but it was not until 1904 that the first English patent was 
granted to Edmond Coignet. Up to that date it was 
regarded as a French idea, and when I first began to study 
architecture at the turn of the century it formed no part 
of the R.I.B.A. examination requirements; but for some 
years before that time Coignet and Hennebique had carried 
out large buildings in the new material in France. Steel- 
framed construction is, of course, éarlier in date; but the 
method of framing was not even anticipated in iron in 1843, 
and the “ Crystal Palace ” (originally erected in Hyde Park 
for ihe Great Exhibition of 1851) was the first of its tribe. 

Steel is not mentioned as a structural material in either 
Dohson’s or Bartholomew’s books, or in early volumes of 
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Our illustration (taken from The Builder for August 26, 
1843) shows Doctor Spurgin’s machine for hoisting 


bricks, mortar, etc. In spite of a remarkable affinity 
to Mr. Heath Robinson’s work, the machine was actually 
put into operation on the construction of Barry’s 
Houses of Parliament by the builders, Grissell and Peto. 


The Builder. Dobson (1849) writes thus of iron roofs: ‘* Of 
late years iron has been much used as a material for the 
trusses of roofs, the tie-beams and suspending pieces being 
formed of light rods, and the principals and struts of rolled 
T or angle iron, to which sockets are riveted to receive 
the purlins. The iron roofs of the Houses of Parliament 
at Westminster [1840-57] are admirable examples. .. . The 
great novelty in the construction of the roofs just men- 
tioned consists in their covering, which is formed of gal- 
vanised sheets of cast-iron, lapping over each other at the 
joints, and forming a very perfect and watertight covering, 
which is at the same time perfectly fireproof and not liable 
to be affected by exposure to the atmosphere.” Galvanised 
iron roofing was, in fact, patented in 1838, and a writer in 
Vol. I of The Builder, advocating its wider use, expatiates 
on the beauty of the new roof of the Eastern Counties 
Railway’s station at Shoreditch. A leading article refers 
to ‘‘ this grand revolutionary agent in the matter of style 
in architecture’’! Another. article in the same volume 
describes a fireproof roof of iron, 64 ft. span and 150 ft. 
long, over a cotton warehouse. Even the laths carrying 
the slates were of iron. Yet another article proposes all- 
iron houses, antproof as well as fireproof, and states that 
one specimen had already been shipped to some woolly- 
haired potentate on the Calabar coast. 


Fireproof Construction. 

Fireproof construction formed the subject of a leader 
in The Builder during 1843, but very little seems to have 
been known about it, and the principle of casing structural 


_ iron members had evidently not been grasped, as the fate, 
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during 1940-41, of many London buildings of Victorian date 
abundantly proved. Bartholomew (1846) writes of cast-iron 
‘* breastsummers ”’ that ‘‘ under fire they are far less cer- 
tain than even those of wood.’’ Dobson (1849) observes 
that ‘‘ fireproof floors are usually constructed with iron 
girders a short distance apart, which serve as abutments 
for a series of brick arches, on which either a wooden or 
plaster floor may be laid. Of late years many terraces and 
flat roofs have been constructed with two or more courses 
of plain tiles, set in cement, and breaking joint with each 
other, supported at short intervals by cast-iron bearers. 
This mode of construction, although appearing very slight, 
possesses great strength, and is now very much used in 
and about London.” (An accompanying diagram makes 
one think that ‘‘ very slight” is an understatement.) 

Elsewhere Dobson writes that “in the Midland districts 
of England reeds are much used instead of laths, not only 
for ceilings and partitions, but for floors, which are formed 
with a thick layer of coarse gauged stuff upon reeds. 
Floors of this kind are extensively used about Nottingham ; 
and, from the security against fire afforded by the absence 
of wooden floors, Nottingham houses are proverbially fire- 
proof.” A bituminous compound for flat roofs was used 
by John Nash at East Cowes Castle (1808), the Brighton 
Pavilion (1816-23), and Buckingham Palace (1826-29). It 
was laid hot, in two coats, each 23-inch thick, with slates 
embedded in the upper coat to prevent melting and slid- 
ing under the sun’s heat. Asphalt was largely used in 1843 
for pavements and terrace roofs, natural asphalt being 
preferred to the artificial varieties. 

Partitions in 1843 were either of brick or of timber, and 
hollow blocks did not come into use until some years after- 
wards. Terracotta, however, had just been introduced, 
and three churches of this new material were erected in 
the Manchester district in 1842-44. The heyday of terra- 
cotta architecture came twenty years later in South 
Kensington, and lasted for another fifty years, thanks to 
Alfred Waterhouse and his disciples. Masonry in 1848 
was solid construction, and followed traditional practice. 
The invention of a machine for sawing stone was greeted 
by The Builder in that year as an offence against good 
craftsmanship, whereas a brick-making machine was hailed 
as a philanthropic discovery, reducing the drudgery of 
women and children. Derrick cranes, apparently first 
introduced at Glasgow in 1833, were now in common use; 
and timber scaffolding, on a new system with scientific 
joints and standardised scantlings, was adopted by Messrs. 
Cubitt, for Euston Station in 1837. In building the Nelson 


Column, 180 ft high, in the following year, this system 





was voted a great success. —_ 


As one might expect, timber con- 
struction in 1843 presented no features 
of special interest. Baltic or Ameri- 
can timber was the softwood generally 
used, but English oak was preferred 
to imported varieties. It is hardly 
necessary to add that, though Chip- 
pendale and Sheraton used veneers 
and a sort of plywood for furniture in 
the eighteenth century, the manufac- 
ture of plywood as we now understand 
it really dates from the war of 1914-18; 
it had, however, been manufactured 
on a fairly large scale for some twenty 
vears previously. Marquetry or par- 
quetry was regarded in 1843 as a 
novelty, but was already heing made 
by machinery. 


Drainage and Sanitation. 

Turning next to drainage and sani- 
tation, we find that drain-pipes of 
glazed stoneware were made by hand 
up to 1846, when Henry Doulton estab- 
lished his factory at Lambeth. Yet 


Bartholomew specifies brick drains 
‘“‘of 12 inches bore,’ rendered in 
cement internally, for houses of 


< F a “ struction. 
various classes in 1846, with brick 


‘“‘ funnels ” taking the wastes from the 
sanitary fittings. Kitchen sinks were 
usually or invariably of York stone, 


7 in. thick, “cut out to receive the J! 
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waste-pipe and the grating thereto.” The waste-pipe was 
of ‘‘2-in. strong lead with a large bell trapped grating.” 
Water-closets were first invented in 1776, by Sir John 
Harington, and are mentioned by Horace Walpole. The 
first pan-closet came into use in 1790. Valve-closets were 
specified by Bartholomew in 1846, but were not patented 
till 1875. In 1843 they would be fitted with the insanitary 
D trap, probably of 10 lb. milled lead, and the whole 
apparatus generally stood in a lead tray cr “ safe.’ 

Baths at that period were very scarce: there was no 
bath at Buckingham Palace in 1837, and none at the White 
House at Washington till 1850. In 1846 Bartholomew 
specifies a “‘ Hot-bath of copper weighing 16 oz. per ft. 
sup., tinned all over on the inside thereof and painted 
with japan colour in imitation of Sienna marble,” adding: 
‘‘ Baths being mostly fitted up with peculiarities appropri- 
ate to each particular case, a more minute description oj 
them is here unnecessary.”’ These baths, as well as the 
water-closets in prosperous houses, were usually enclosed 
in mahogany casing. They were superseded by isolated 
types in enamelled iron, yet curiously the enclosed form 
has now returned to favour again in a slightly amended 
form. Cisterns were sometimes made of York stone, more 
often of wood lined with lead, and iron cisterns were only 
used for large warehouse buildings, etc. Domestic sanita- 
tion made rapid strides after Edwin Chadwick published 
his famous report in 1842, and the first Public Health Act 
followed six years later. 


Warming and Ventilation. 

Great attention was being devoted to warming and venti- 
lation in 1843, and a long series of treatises on the subject 
appeared about that time. The word “ radiator” is not 
used, but “‘a box containing a mass of pipes” is illus- 
trated on several of the diagrams, and evidently the prin- 
ciple of circulation was well understood. The steam-pipes 
of the earliest systems had been superseded by hot-water 
pipes before 1843. The somewhat elaborate methods of 
warming and ventilating adopted for the new House of 
Lords in 1847 naturally attracted much interest at that 
period. Fuel economy in domestic fireplaces, and smok» 
abatement everywhere, were other topics discussed. Gas 
lighting, first introduced into London streets in 180, 
was in common use in London houses by 1816, and then 
spread rapidly over England. Incandescent mantles were 
widely adopted towards the end of the century. By that 
time, electric lighting had been invented, but its general 
use in England followed very slowly. Plate-glass was 
already in use in 1843. 











Above photo shows two pairs of a range of King 
Stiiding Doors, erected at a large modern factory. 
Note particularly extreme height and heavy con- 
All over the country leading firms have 
installed King Sliding Doors, and found them to give 
long and satisfactory service. 


GEO. W. KING LTD. 


The Future. 

Looking back a hundred years, we 
find no mention of acoustics, plastics. 
fibre-boards, quick-setting plasters. 
wood-block flooring, asbestos products. 
hollow-tile floors, panel . heating. 
aluminium, metal casements, patent 
glazing, electric bells and power, spray 
painting, sprinklers, or many other 
features of modern building, besides 
all the major novelties already men- 
tioned. It would be rash to attempt 
any forecast of changes likely to take 
place by 2042. Even within the next 
decade there will be enormous at: 
vances due to standardisation, pre 
fabrication, metallurgical research. 
and, above all, to developments in the 
plastics industry. The joiner, the 
mason, and the plasterer may find 
their functions modified and dimin- 
ished; even the house-painter may 
have to master a new technique. The 
building industry is already under the 
spotlight and will have to adapt itsel! 
to very different conditions of work: 
but nobody seems lately to have advo- 
cated one of the most obvious reform: 
of all: the introduction of the metric 
system, which would greatly simplify 
our life and work, reduce the quantity 
surveyor’s labours by half, and assist 


HERTS our export trade. 
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CHANGES IN BUILDING LAW AND PRACTICE, 1842-1942 


By W. T. CRESWELL, K.C., 
Hon.A.RA.B.A., A.S.1., ete. 

Tne law relating to building was hardly 
recognised as a special department. of 
Common Law a century ago. Complaints 
of one citizen infringing the just and 
reasonable rights and comfort of other 
citizens when he erected or altered any 
building had been met from earliest times 
by legal judgment based on contem- 
porary law, from the time when all build- 
igs were owned either by the King or his 
landed gentry, who settled building dis- 
putes, as other disputes, by primitive 
incthods. 

Gradually the standar1 of living of the 
ordinary citizen improved, trade and other 
private and public interests called for 
special buildings, the congestion in cities 
increased, and building Case Law began 
to shape itself. 

'n 1801 the census revealed that 1,575,923 
houses were occupied as homes in England 
and Wales, and by the census of 1871 this 
vumber had inereased to 4,259,117. 


Statute Law. 

The Public Health Act, 1848, which is 
ofleu referred to as the genesis of modern 
public health legislation, set up Local 
Boards of Health in every part of the 
country, all being controlled by the Cen- 
tral Board of Health in London. This 
was, of course, the ancestor of the Local 
Government Board (1871) and the Ministry 
of Health (1919). The Public Health Act, 
1875, which came to be known as the Bible 
of Public Health, made it possible for the 
Local Government Board to issue in 1877 
the first series of model by-laws for the 
use and guidance of local authorities. 
Since then these model by-laws have been 
amended from time to time, and they have 
ulways proved of great assistance to local 
authorities in their task of making each 
their own local by-laws. 

In the Public Health Act, 1936, it is 
provided that all local authorities may, 
and if required by the Minister of Health 
must, make by-laws as to the construction 
of buildings, ete.; and so that by-laws 
should not be allowed to become obsolete 
a normal life of ten years is stipulated for 
any one by-law. 

By the Metropolis Management Act. 
1855, powers already possessed by local 
authorities outside the Metropolis were 
given to Vestries and District Boards 
within London. The Public Health Act, 
1875, did not apply to London or to Sest- 
land, so the Metropolis (which included the 


City and certain parishes and places 
named) was given the Public Health 


(London) Act, 1891, and Scotland the 
Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1897. 

By the Local Government Act, 1933. 
the law relating to the machinery of 
local government was consolidated. The 
Public Health Act, 1936, repealed earlier 
public health legislation, anc the greater 
part of the Act of 1875 was also repealed. 
In London the law was consolidated in the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1936. 

The Housing Act, 1936, consolidated the 
law relating to housing of the working 
classes, and. by the Factories Act, 1937, 
tlle law relating to factories was amended. 

We can see in this brief survey of 
statute law how building law as we now 
recognise it was gradually taking shape 
and emerging as an entity. One effect of 
statute law is that no one may without 
sk of interference by the local authority 
egin tuo lay out a street or to build a 
milding without first submitting plans to 
hat body and obtaining its approval of 
i¢ work he proposes to carry out. 


Buiiding Societies. 

A great impetus was given to building 
enterprise, especially in regard to house 
property, by the formation of building 
societies or clubs early in the nineteenth 
century. The number of these societies 
was increased by the passing of the 
Friendly Societies Act, 1834, and so-called 
‘* Permanent ’’ Building Societies, having 
special powers, came into being about 
1846. The members of the Permanent 
Building Societies are of two classes ; first, 
investors; and second, those who obtain 
advances upon mortgage from one of the 
societies. At the present time*there are 
947 building societies in the United King- 
dom, holding mortgages and other assets 
totalling something in the neighbour- 
hood of £749,000,000. It was not unusual 
for £100,000,000 to be advanced during 
one year, prior to 1939, and much build- 
ing case law has emerged irom resulting 
disputes. 


Building Law. 

Now it is one of the elements of English 
law that if a builder contracts to build a 
building at an agreed price he must com- 
plete his contract whatever difficulties may 
arise before he can claim payment of the 
contract sum; also that, having finished the 
work, he can claim that price and no more. 
This rule still stands in its essence, but it 
has been considerably modified by terms 
introduced into successive forms of build- 
ing contract and by case law—and this in- 
creasingly as time goes on. 

The Builder, from its earliest days, has 
sought to justify its assumption of the posi- 
tion of a general monitor to the building 
industry on building law and case law, 
always keeping its readers up to date in 
these matters. 

So we find in No. 35, October 7, 1843, of 
the first volume to be issued, and on page 
420, the report of two actions in the court; 
namely, that of Sewell v. Evans, and that 
of Roden v. Ryde, being two actions heard 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench. These were 
amongst the earliest building cases. 

Indeed, the reports of some ruling cases 
can only be found in back numbers of 7'he 
Builder. For instance, in the issue of 
April 25, 1896, is reported the case of 
Linden and Son v. Price which established 
that a builder cannot recover payment for 
an “‘extra’’ unless the order for it has 
been given according to the terms, or 
implied terms, of the contract, and unless 
that order has been properly signed, even 
though its architect has certified for pay- 
ment for it in his final adjustment of 
final accounts. In 1927, the case of Moffat 
». Williams is reported in our issue of 
July 22. Here it was held that a builder 
cannot recover for work he has done unless 
he can prove privity of contract with the 
defendant—the building owner. 

Again, on July 10, 1931, a report was 
given of a decision in the House of Lords 
in’ the case of Shipwright v. Lidiard. 
Here an architect was held liable for negli- 
gence for defective work done by the 
builder in using materials which the archi- 
tect had himself recommended for the pur- 
pose, and this, even though the builder 
had been called upon by the architect to 
make good the defective work whose final 
certificate had been held back in 
consequence. 

When reporting the cases of Sewell +. 
Evans and Roden rv. Ryde above referred 
to the Editor seemed to think an a pologia 
to his readers was called for. Here is his 
epilogue to the report : ‘* We have thought 
it right to lay these cases which, at the 
first blush, may appear to be — strictly 


lawyers’ cases, before the readers, because 
experience has shown us that the failure 
of actions brought by tradesmen frequently 
arises from their ignorance, at the time 
when a debt is contracted, of the proofs 
that will be required from them when they 
seek to establish it.”’ 

No repetition of such explanation has 
appeared in subsequent numbers of 7'he 
Builder. It appears that in 1870 the first 
attempt was made to draft a form of 
contract for general use in building con- 
tracts. In that year the Professional 


Practice Committee of the R.I.B.A., 
together with the London Builders’ 


Society, considered the essential condi- 
tions of a building contract; and an 
agreed document called ‘‘ Heads of Condi- 
tions of Builders’ Contracts ’’ was issued 
by them. This was intended to supply a 
general basis only for all contracts drafted 
to suit the individual circumstances of all 
building enterprises; and it merely out 
lined the principles to be applied to build- 
ing contracts and to be observed by any 
person drafting an agreement between 
employer and contractor. 

In the writer’s experience, very little 
use was made, however, in the interval of 
any formal contract by practising archi- 
tects till, in 1909, there was issued what 
was then called ‘‘a National Form of 
Building Contract,’ and this form has 
been the main agent in founding most, if 
not all, of building law as we now know it. 

Up to 1931 this form was in universal 
use, and many who were in the habit of 
using it had succeeded in construing it 
without serious dispute, accepting as its 
background custom, local and general, and 
existing case law. 

However, an eminent lawyer comment- 
ing on this R.I.B.A. 1909 Form, wrote : 
‘Tn fact, the position of the builder under 
a contract of this kind is so bad that I 
have often wondered how any man can 
allow himself to sign such an agreement.’ 

Nevertheless, in 1919 this Form, —- 
still widely used and accepted, was finally 
considered, by a consensus of opinion, to 
need drastic revision, 

And in 1928 a new Form had been issued 
and, in fact, unanimously approved. But 
later it was declared unsatisfactory by the 
R.I.B.A., and by the profession and the 
trade alike; it was, in general, left severely 
alone. The chief bone of contention was 
the provision therein made for arbitration 
in’ all disputes subject to certain condi- 
tions precedent. For the following three 
years there persisted keen controversy over 
the 1928 Form. And then the R.I.B.A.. 
with the N.F.B.T.E., published the 193] 
Form. In this the ‘‘ bone of contention ”’ 
was met by the introduction of alternative 
arbitration clauses ‘‘ A’ and “ B,” one 
of which was to be struck out at the choice 
of the contracting parties. Clause ““A”’ 
perpetuated the bone of contention in the 
1928 Form. 

Clause ‘‘ B”’ was similar in all respects 
to that of the 1909 Form, and actually most 
people chose to use Clause ‘‘ B.”” 

In 1939 a Form of Contract was pub- 
lished by the R.I.B.A., with the 
N.F.B.T.E. It contains one arbitration 
clause ; and, in a word, it provides that all 
disputes or differences arising between the 
employer (or the architect on his behalf) 
and the contractor, are to be referred to 
the arbitration of a single arbitrator named 
in the contract, or of a person to be ap- 
pointed at the request of either party by 
the President, or a Vice-President for the 
time being, of the R.I.B.A. 

The 1939 Form can justly be said to he 
definitely more workable than any of its 


\ 
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predecessors. It is in line with all the 
important legal decisions given during the 
last century. 

Since the outbreak of war, and to meet 
the national emergency, Forms of Contract, 
known variously as the ‘‘ Cost Plus ’’ and 
‘* Target ”’ contracts and the ‘‘ Schedule of 
Building Prices’? contract, have been 
introduced. Many pre-war Jump-sum con- 
tracts have become commercially impos- 
sible to perform. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that, under post-war peace condi- 
tions, the 1939 Form will return to its 
position as the most popular in both the 
building and civil engineering industries. 


Quantity Surveying. 

The art of quantity surveying appears 
to have been first introduced into the 
building industry just before the middle of 
the last century. We find that one of the 
first text-books written for quantity sur- 
veyors, if not one the first—namely, 
‘* Young's Surveyor’s Preceptor,”’ by John 
Reed, was published in 1848. In both the 
1931 and 1939 Forms of Contract provision 
is made for the nomination of a surveyor 
and for quantities being prepared in 
accordance with the Standard Method of 
Measurement. Also the alternative methods 
(“A” and ‘B’’) of paying the fees of 
the quantity surveyor are included. “A ”’ 
keeps to the old method, which has been 
followed for many long years, in which 
the surveyor looked to the contractor for 
his fees. ‘‘B” provides for payment by 
the employer; a method which recom- 
mends itself as upholding the dignity of 
the surveyor. It is also more strictly 
legal. Clause 21 of the 1939 Form seeks 
to increase the extent to which a sub- 
contractor shall share the liabilities laid on 
the main contractor in the employer’s 
interest. 

To facilitate this a Form of Sub-Contract 
supplemental to the main contract was 
settled to be used between the main-con- 
tractor and the sub-contractor. The form 
‘is not in general use. Its terms state 
clearly that the sub-contractor 1s employed 
by the main-contractor, and that it is to 
the latter the sub-contractor must look for 
payment, and not to the employer under 
the main-contract. 

In 1902 and in 1911 case law had deter- 
mined that a sub-contractor could look to 
the employer under the main-contract for 
payment, but this was disaffirmed, and in 
the well-known, case of Hampton r. 
Glamorgan C.C. (1916), 33 T.L.R. 58, the 
House of Lords ruled that there is no 
privity of contract between these two. 


Arbitration. 

The most generally approved method of 
settling disputes between the parties tu 
building and civil engineering contracts 
is, as we have seen in the Forms re ierred 
to, that of arbitration. This means that 
when dispute arises the ‘tribunal before 
which the parties. must first appear 1s 
that of an arbitrator, or in some cases 
more than one. The method which makes 
the architect or engineer to the contract 
sole arbitrator also—that is, judge in his 
own cause, is still perpetuated by certain 
Forms of Contract. Happily, the 1939 
Form does not honour it. It is said that 
arbitration is the method most favoured 
by business men, since to them the rules 
of procedure and evidence in arbitrations 
appear to be more easily understood. 


Building Disputes. 

Building disputes may be said to fall 
uaturally into the following categories : 

(a) The claims most commonly made hy 
the employer are for : (1) defective work, 
(2) delay in execution. 

(b) Those made by the contractor are 
for: (1) ‘‘extras’’; (2) delay caused by 
lack of instructions; (3) delay caused by 
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the employer or the architect not giving 
him reasonable facilities to carry out the 
work with possible economy. 

Want of space obviously prevents any 
long dissertation on the merits of these 
claims, but it may be said with regard 
to (a) (1) that in general the employer 
may claim for latent defects within a 
period of six years after the maintenance 
period has expired, although they may not 
be discovered till after the maintenance 
has expired; (a) (2) the employer can 
claim damages for delay after allowing 
any extension of time necessarily to be 
given the contractor under the contract 
in the event of certain things happening. 
Usually the employer cannot claim 
damages for delay when he has called 
upon the contractor to perform “‘ extras.” 
With regard to (b) (1), in general, when 
the bills of quantities are part of the con- 
tract, if the contractor is required (in 
order to complete the whole of the work) 
to do work not described. or taken off in 
the quantities, he is justly entitled to be 
paid for it as ‘‘ extra’? work; (b) (2) If, 
owing to the employer’s disputes with his 
neighbours, want of instruction and the 
giving of proper facilities, the contractor 


SOME RANDOM 


In_ those years preceding the Diamond 
Jubilee of good Queen Victoria, when Jack 
the Ripper was still active and small boys 
were warned to walk warily round street 
corners, I recall a tiny fellow, fashion- 
ably attired in a natty Norfolk suit with a 
magnificent white starched collar, an enor- 
mous woollen scarf and # pork-pie cap. 

He has just reminded me, for he is still, 
[ hope, a very large part of me, that my 
early education at a small seminary in our 
little old Midland town was controlled by 
an ancient dame (reputed to be of high 
aristocratic lineage) who wore a fine lace 
cap with ringlets and always gave her 
pupils a holiday on the 29th of May, pro- 
vided they exhibited a sprig of oak in 
honour of Charles, the Merry Monarch. 

Unfortunately, the precise subjects of my 
studies have been almost obliterated from 
memory, Yet it is certain that, at that 
small seminary, I learnt for the first time, 
of the existence of a_remarkable class of 
men called architects, who, it was said, 
‘* drew pictures of buildings out of their 
heads.”’ 

There was, apparently, something rather 
odd about architects. For instance, we 
were told that even the great Sir 
Christopher Wren ‘had turned out to be an 
astronomer. And Mr. Joseph Hansom, who 
designed our Town Hall at Birmingham, 
had actually invented a new sort of cab 
in which old-fashioned Midlanders _ still 
considered it was rather improper to be 
seen. However, it seemed to me that any- 
body who could draw pictures of horse-cabs 
as well as town halls was worthy of emula- 
tion, so I decided to cultivate the art of 
draughtsmanship. 

I cannot now recall the name of the red- 
headed urchin who supported me in this 
resolve and was usually known as ‘“‘ Fish,”’ 
but it is possible that he and Mr. Joseph 
Hansom exercised an influence on my 
subsequent career far more profound than 
that of our venerable schoolmistress. 

In that old Midland town many of the 
buildings had been erected during the years 
when Parliament, in its infinite wisdom, 
imposed a tax on windows. Large 
expanses of blank wall abounded, and to 
all such surfaces as were within easy reach, 
Fish and I applied horizontal lines in chalk. 
As we became more skilled in the use of 
our material we tried the effect of wavy 
lines, zig-zags and cab wheels. We exper!- 
mented with applied lettering and dabbled 
in the art of caricature. On a magnificent 
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is delayed in carrying out his contract 
economically to himself, for instance, as 
by being driven to carry out a summer 
contract in the winter, he is not only 
entitled to an extension of time, but 
damages in addition. 

Many contractors fail to substantiate 
their right to payment for “extras” by 
being unable to produce a ‘“‘ written 
order.” As far back as 1865 it was held 
that it amounted to fraud for an em- 
ployer to stand by and see “ extras” 
being incurred and then to refuse payment 
because of no written order being given. 
But the legal definition of fraud has 
undergone much modification since 1866, 
To recover without an order in writing 
nowadays, a contractor needs to establish 
(1) that he actually demanded «a written 
order at the appropriate time; (2) that 
the architect refused to give it. 

In reviewing the greater responsibilities 
which have gradually accumulated on the 
shoulders of both architect and builder 
we realise that both need a working know. 
ledge of building law to guide their foot- 
steps when working under any contract 
at the present time, however carefully it 
may be drafted. ; 


RECOLLECTIONS 


expanse of brickwork outside the brewery 
yard, for example, there would appear in 
chalk such strange and unusual superscrip- 
tions as “‘ Jo Biggs is an ass.’’ And the 
high wall enclosing the parish churchyard 
was enriched with a symbolic frieze of 
skeletons devised with conventional turnip 
shaped “_ = prominent teeth, and 
arms and legs like five-pr asti 
_— g five-pronged toasting 
__Those crude frescoes with which young 
Fish and I decorated the old Raa as. 
wall have long since been erased by the 
rain and forgotten among mortal ‘men. 
Except for a few decayed specimens 
languishing in remote corners of deserted 
livery stables and mews, the gay Victorian 
cab devised by Joseph Aloysius Hansom 
is already defunct. 

Yet the journal he founded is still very 
much alive. ; 
_ In Midland England, where civic pride 
is extremely localised and intense, it is 
customary for the ordinary man to bask in 
the reflected glory of its more famous 
citizens by recounting some connection 
with them that is usually remote and fre- 
quently ridiculous. 

So, although my own link with Joseph 
Hansom is, no doubt, very fragile and 
fantastic, I record it with the gusto with 
which we of the English Midlands have 
always claimed a sort of proprietary in- 
terest in every notable inhabitant of that 
small but delectable corner of this earth, 
from Shakespeare to Arnold Bennett. 

Nobody has ever invited me to design 
any town halls, and I do not suppose I 
should be permitted to edit a journal. Any 
improvements I might dare to suggest in 
the design of hackney vehicles would be 
greeted with ironic laughter by taxicab 
drivers. Hence, I count it a great honour 
to be allowed to contribute to this 
Centenary number an _ unconventioval 
tribute to the memory of one of the most 
versatile members of my own profession 
who has ever lived. 

Few text books contain any reference to 
the work of Joseph Hansom, although full 
details of his career can be found in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

Jn any event, however, he stands unique 
in. the annals of building, for, so far as } 
am aware, no other architect has ever 
bequeathed his name to the English 
language as a household word and achieved 
immortality through the medium of a 
detective tale and a music-hall song. 

F. R, JELLEY. 
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WINNING DESIGN : PERSPECTIVE. 


By Captain Hubert Bennett, F.R.I.B.A. 


ILKLEY TOWN PLANNING COMPETITION 


THE AWARD OF THE AssEssors (Messrs. J. S. ALLEN, 
A.R.I.B.A.; D. L. Bridgwater, A.R.I.B.A.; John 
Dower, A.R.I.B.A. ; and Robert H. Mattocks, M.T.P.I.) 
in the competition for replanning the Castle Hill area, 


Ilkley, was given in our issue for December 18. We now 
illustrate the winning and “ placed’ designs. 

It should be noted that the competition dealt with 
only a small part of Ilkley, but it is a part which, whilst 
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WINNING DESIGN : Plans and Elevations for Buildings on the Castle Hill Site. 


containing the township’s oldest build- 
ings and a lovely stretch of river, has 
become rather shabby with untidy 
shacks and outbuildings—many in a 
poor state of repair—and as Ilkley has 
begun to extend on the north side of the 
river this riverside area has become the 
centre of gravity of the enlarged town. 
The competition has been financed by a 
public-spirited townsman and not by 


the local authority, although most of. 


the land involved is under the control 
of the latter. Mr. Percy Dalton, the 
promoter, has purchased the old 
“Castle”? or Manor Court of Ilkley, 
which he proposes to present to the 
local authority, and the competition 
was held to provide a number of ideas 
as to how the area in which the Court 
stood could be tidied tp and developed. 
It has been a great gesture, particularly 
in these days when everyone waits for 
the State to undertake everything— 
including planning. 


Assessors’ Report 
Following is the Assessors’ Report :— 
The assessors have inspected the 78 
designs submitted by competitors for 
the above and, after careful consideration 
of the drawings and reports, recommend 
that the awards be made as follows :— 
Ist Premium of 50 gns. Scheme No. 50. 
{Capt. Hubert Bennett, F.R.I.B.A.] 
2nd Premium of 30 gns. Scheme No. 41. 
{Mr. H. E. Burton.] 
3rd Premium of 20 gns. Scheme No. 53. 
{Lieut. Frank Booth, A.R.I.B.A.] 
They would also like to commend the 
following schemes :—No. 36, Mr. E. J. 
Harrison, B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A.; No. 45, 
Messrs. G. Grenfell Baines, A.R.I.B.A., 
John A. Ashworth, A.R.I.B.A., and 
T. Mellor, A.R.I.B.A.; and No. 70, 
Messrs. A. J. Steel, A.R.I.B.A., and 
L. Whitaker, A.R.I.B.A. 
The purpose of the competition was 
to stimulate ideas rather than to obtain 
specific solutions for a rigid and narrowly 


defined problem, and the competition 
conditions were devised to leave com- 
petitors as much freedom as _ possible. 
It is felt that whilst no competitor has 
been successful in solving satisfactorily 
every difficulty which the site presented, 
a large number of competitors have made 
interesting and stimulating suggestions 
for some part or other of the area. 

No. 50—I1st PREMIATED SCHEME :— 
The scheme placed first shows a high 
standard of architectural design and a 
fine appreciation of the special character 
of the site. Both in the treatment of the 
Castle Hill and of the riverside areas 
there is evidence of a sympathetic 
understanding of the qualities of the 
surrounding landscape and_ buildings, 


AUTHOR OF THE WINNING DESIGN 
CAPT. HUBERT BENNETT, F.R.I.B.A. 


The scheme involves the demolition of 
all buildings within the boundaries of 
the site with the exception of the 
‘Castle’? and the Parish Church. 
On the corner bounded by Church- 
street and Bridge-lane an Art Gallery, 
with small lecture hall attached, is 
proposed. The group of cottages for 
ageing persons is placed at the easterly 
end of the high ground on the south bank 
of the river, and east of the New Bridge. 
The land on the north bank is laid out 
as an informal park with a landing stage 
and shelter for boating, a children’s play 
area and a restaurant. 

The assessors take this opportunity 
of making the following suggestions, 
bearing both on the winning scheme and 
on the problem generally :— 

The *‘ Castle”? :—The author of the 
winning design suggests that the 
‘** Castle’? when suitably repaired could 
be used for ‘‘ various local discoveries.” 
The building would form an excellent 
museum of furniture and other objects 
of art made in the locality, whilst the 
Roman antiquities now housed in a room 
in the Public Library might conveniently 
be in a special section of the propose: 
Art Gallery. 

The Art Gallery :—The assessors sug- 
gest that the Art Gallery might become 
the centre for a collection of Wharfedale 
arts, particularly water colours and 
etchings by local artists, past and pre- 
sent. In the design of the Art Gallery 
it is suggested that further consideration 
be given to the height of the lecture 
room and the gable ends of the galleries, 
as these tend to compete in scale with 
the “* Castle.” 

The Roman Fort :—Excavation of a 
part of the Roman Fort, including the 
Commandant’s house, was started some 
years ago by members of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society, and it is hoped 
that facilities will be provided in the 
near future for the completion of the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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DESIGN PLACED SECOND: Site Plan. By Mr. H. E. Burton. 
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DESIGN PLACED THIRD: Site Plan. By Lieut. Frank Booth, A.R.I.B.A. 
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NOTES anno NEWS 


Sir Reginald Blomfield. 

WE record with great regret the 
death of Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., which took place at Hampstead 
on December 27, just a week after his 
86th birthday. A memoir will appear 
in our next issue. 


R.A. Summer Exhibition, 1943. 

THe Royal Academy proposes to 
make the plans for reconstruction in 
London which the Planning Commit- 
tee have recently exhibited and are 
now revising; a feature of the Archi- 
tectural Section of next year’s Summer 
Exhihition; and it will welcome de- 
signs submitted at the appointed time 
by architects for the rebuilding of 
London with special reference to the 
Committee’s plans as recently ex- 
hibited and published. 


‘‘ The Englishman Builds ” : Geffrye 

Museum. 

From January 12-30 there will be on 
view at the Geffrye Museum, Kings- 
land-road, E.2, an exhibition entitled 
‘“‘The Englishman Builds,” circular- 
ised for C.E.M.A., by the British Insti- 
tute of Adult Education. This exhibi- 
iion shows, by means of photographs, 
the relationship of architecture to 
craftsmanship and to daily life from 
medieval times to the present day. On 
January 12, at 3.30 p.m., tnere will be 
a lantern lecture by Dr. N. Pevsner, 
on the theme of the exhibition. The 
museum is open on weekdays (except 
Mondays) from 10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 


R.1.B.A. Architectural Science Board. 
Tue R.I.B.A. Architectural Science 
Board announce the second group cf 
lectures on the results of recent 
scientific research which are of in- 
tegest to architects and all connected 
with the building industry, to be held 
at the R.I.B.A., 66, Portland-place, 
W.1. The syllabus is as follows :— 
January 23. 2.15 p.m., “ Artificial 
Lighting.” By Mr. Richard Ackerley, 
President of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society. Interval for tea and 
discussion. 4.30 p.m., “ Planning for 


Daylight.” By Mr. W. Allen, 
A.R.1.B.A. (Building Research 
Station). 


January 30. 2.15 p.m., “ Planning 
and Building for Noise Reduction. 
By Mr. Robert FitzMaurice, B.Sc., 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A. (Building Research 
Station). Interval for tea and discus- 
sion. 4.30 p.m., “ The Fundamental 
Principles of the Weathering of 
Building Materials.” By Mr. ¥. L. 
Brady, M.Sc., A.I.C. (Building Re- 
search Station). 

Persons ‘who intend to come to 
these lectures should notify the Hon. 
Secretary of the Lectures Committee 
of the Architectural Science Board at 
66. Portland-place, W.1. 


British Standards Institution. ; 

Tue range of British Standards is 
now so diverse, and the number of 
war emergency issues is so large, 
that no printed lists of standards 
can be up to date. The latest infor- 
mation regarding the issue of new and 
revised British Standards, of which 
there are at present over a thousand, 
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COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, January 5. 

Hovsine CEntTRE.—Professor W. G. 
Holford on “ Swedish Housing.” 13, 
Suffoik-street, 8.W. 1.15 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND 
RectonaL REconstruction.—Mr. F. J. 
Samuely on ‘ Approach to Traffic in 
Town Planning.” 32, Gordon-square, 
W.C.1. 5.30 p.m. 

Friday, January 8. 

INSTITUTION OF SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
—Presidential Address by Mr. G. Howard 
Humphreys, M.A. Caxton Hall, S.W. 
2.30 p.m. 





can be obtained from the B.S.I. 
Library, at 28, Victoria-street, S.W.1. 
These standards may be studied in the 
library between the hours of 10 a.m. 
and 5 p.m., Mondays to Fridays, and 
at other times by appointment. The 
B.8.I. Library also contains a large 
selection of specifications prepared by 
the standards bodies in Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Canada, 
U.S.A., Argentina, Sweden, France, 
Germany, etc. Extracts from speci- 
fications may be made, if desired, and 
copies of the overseas specifications 
may be borrowed. 


War Courses in Military Studies. 


Tue Faculty of Architects and Sur- 
veyors and the Faculty of Surveyors 
of England announce that the Univer- 
sity of London has organised a series 
of special war courses in military sub- 
jects, designed to provide a ground- 
ing in military education. These 
courses should prove of particular 
value to members who are about to be 
called up or intend joining the Army 
and who hope to be selected for com- 
missions as officers. The first course 
is being held at King’s College, 
Strand, commencing January 12, and 
conducted by Colonel G. Bayley, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. Applications should 
be made without delay to Colonel G. 
Bayley, Staff College, Camberley, 
Surrey, or to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
L. Blausten, F.F.S. (Eng.) (Military 
Studies), 8, - Buckingham  Palace- 


gardens, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 2837). 
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ILKLEY TOWN PLANNING 


(Continued from page 27.) 
work as far as is now practicable . . . 
The site could be converted into an 
attractive garden from which fine views 
of the dale would be obtained. 

Cottages for Ageing Persons: Whilst 
these are placed in a good position over- 
looking the river, there is inadequate 
information about their internal planning 
and layout. Children’s Play Area: It 
is suggested that the position proposed 
for this near the northern boundary of 
the site is too close to the new trunk 
road, Football Ground and Stands : The 
author of the winning design proposes the 
removal of the existing football ground 
and grand stand. Should it be found 
impossible to provide an alternative 
site, the present site could be retained 
without harm to-the rest of the scheme. 
although it will be necessary to make 
some detail adjustment of the alignment 
of the proposed trunk road, or to alter 
the position of the pitch. 

Trunk Road: The winning scheme 
provides a pleasantly curving track fo: 
the proposed trunk road and_ has 
avoided sharp bends, but further con- 
sideration should be given to the im- 
portant junction with Myddleton- 
avenue and to the crossings near the 
swimming pool. 

The above comments may appear to 
involve substantial criticism, but the 
assessors feel that the winning schem« 
as a whole is outstanding and of a very 
high artistic quality. The adjustments 
mentioned could be carried-out without 
changing the character of the design. 
The scheme is particularly attractive 
because of the provision of a delightfu! 
courtyard approach to, and the quiet 
but dignified setting of, the ‘‘ Castle” : 
the cottages for ageing persons are well 
placed, the new boating stage is ver 
charmingly planned and the rest of the 
area developed in a manner which i+ 
sympathetic to the Yorkshire scener\ 
of which it forms a part. 

No. 41—2np Premiatep Desien: 
The author of this scheme has produced 
a finely presented design on different 
lines. A library is here proposed on the 
corner of Church-street and Brook-lane. 
but this does not fit the site as happil\ 
as the buildings in the winning scheme. 
On the land between Castle Hill and 
the river is placed a pleasant open-aii 
theatre, whilst the land on the north 
bank is devoted to a fully developed 
sports park. The cottages for ageing 
persons form an attractive crescent- 
shaped group to the south-east corner. 

No. 53—3rp PremiaTEeD Dzsien:- 
The author of this design presents one 
of the most imaginative of the schemes 
with a small island formed in the river 
and connected by a bridge to the river 
bank. The art gallery placed on the 
Castle Hill site is not as suitable as 
that of the winner, but a pleasant 
courtyard effect and clear views of the 
Parish Church are obtained. Several 
artificial focal points which are intro- 
duced and a rigidly straight promenade 
on the river bank are features not in 
keeping with the scenery. 

OTHER SCHEMES :—Whilst a few of the 
competitors have completely misunder- 
stood the locality, a large number of 
other thoughtful schemes have been 
submitted. In addition to the pre- 
miated and commended entries, in- 
teresting approaches to the ‘‘ Castle ™ 
may be seen in Schemes Nos. 25, 27, 2%. 
30, 37, 52 and 63, while Nos. 14 and 65 
are amongst those which retain certain 
of the other buildings on Castle Hill. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to 
i nd other matters of interest to our re 

st that we do not necessarily 
he remarks ot correspondents, who will 
oblige us t they will express their views as briefiy 
as possible. 

Temporary Architectural Assistants. 

To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 

Sir,—The correspondence in your 
columns is of great interest to tech- 
nicians in the Civil Service. 

“‘ A.R.I.B.A.”’ may be pleased to 
learn that sometimes the boot is on 
the other foot, and that engineers may 
have their work signed by architects 
who may know nothing of the basic 
principles involved in the design. I 
think this is inevitable in Govern- 
ment Departments doing mixéd work, 
if duplication of responsibility and 
control is to be avoided. 

The grouse I do share with your other 
correspondents is that of grading. My 
designation is ‘‘ temporary draughtsman,” 
which in the eyes of my department is a 
good enough description for a B.Sc., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. Of course, I’m seldom 
near a drawing-board, and they do use 
me as a civil engineer, so I really should 
not grumble; the professions are not sup- 
posed to be interested in filthy lucre. any- 
way. 

Datil the senior engineering and archi- 
tectural institutions are prepared to use 
their influence collectively. and demand 
that their members employed by the State 
(theoretically the model employer) have 
the standing commensurate with their 
professional qualifications and duties, 
‘‘Probationer,” ‘‘ A.R.1.B.A.,” myself, 
and possibly a thousand others need not 
expect any improvement. 

Strate SERVICE. 


To tae Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—If I may throw in a belated 
word upon the discussion which has 
followed the letter of ‘‘ Probationer ” 
(The Builder, November 20), I should 
like to draw attention tq a peculiarity 
of human nature that may _ very 
largely be held to account for the 
recalcitrant and obdurate attitude of 
elevated officials (to say nothing of 
their counterparts in private practice) 
with which “ temporary architectural 
assistants ’’ have so much to contend 
—namely, it is always difficult to look 
with fairness and impartiality upon 
those whom we slight, injure, or ex- 
ploit. Man’s instinct is to bolster up 
his own good opinion of himself by 
looking upon all such people, some- 
how or other, as inferior beings whom 
it is open to treat meanly and chur- 


lishly. Psychologists refer the 
phenomenon to our “defensive 
mechanism.”’ 


I am afraid that ‘‘ temporary architec- 
tural assistants’’ who work in public 
offices, or, indeed, almost’ anywhere else, 
are likely to run into quite a lot of 
“defensive mechanism.’’ It is, therefore, 
np to them—it, must be up to them—to 
take the initiative in ebjelniig for them- 
selves correct designation, and, if I may 
make the suggestion, unconditional Press 
copyright in their work. 

Matcotm MactaGGaRt. 

Berkhamsted, Herts, 

Transfer of Men. 

To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Str,—I am pleased that at least one 
other working builder .-realises that 


arguments between. so-called represen- 
tative bodies get us nowhere; nor do 


h letters on profes- 
ader 


/ THE. BUILDER 








discussions, conferences and plead- 
ings with Government Departments or 
Ministers. 

Pressure to obtain the results we desire 
must be directed on to those individuals 
who are elected to see that the Govern- 
ment produces those results—namely, our 
individual Members of Parliament. We 
individually and collectively must give 
our elected representatives their instruc- 
tions in clear and unmistakable terms. 

Our policy as builders is identical with 
that of all other traders—we want to win 
the war and win the peace, and we know 
that the idiotic transfer of skilled ‘me- 
chanics from their present skilled jobs to 
unskilled labouring is inefficient and 
bordering on sabotage. It may be a 
pleasant experiment for our bureaucrats 
in Government Departments and Trade 
Associations, but such experiments must 
not be indulged in during a war against 
bureaucracy and its effects in Germany 
and elsewhere. 

The Ministry of ‘“‘Words and Plati- 
tudes” is busily engaged in trying to 
placate the small business-man, whilst the 
Ministry of Works and Planning is busy 
planning the ‘‘ funeral’’ of each and every 
small builder, with the active assistance 
of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, who see to it that the small 
builder is deprived of all his key-men and 
labourers,.and is, therefore, forced out. of 
business. 

The small. paint manufacturers have 
forced the postponement of © their 
** funeral ’’; we builders can do the same 
if we will but take action now. 

have written to my M.P.—Mr 
Churchill. Are you going to write 10 
yours, fellow victims? If so. you might 
let me know. Kerra G. Carmur. 

2, Stepney Green, E.1. 








‘Unequalled for 
Waterproofing 
and Dustproofing 
Conerete Floors 
Cement Renderings 
and all Concrete 
in War Factories; 








SOLD UNDER GUARANTEE 
5/- 


GEORGE LILLINGTON 
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ARCHITECTS’ | REGISTRA- 
TION. COUNCIL 


Mr. Sypnex Tarcnen, F.R.1.B.A., 
took the chair at the 43rd general meet- 
ing of the Architects’ Registration Coun- 
cil, held on December 11, at 66, Portland- 
place, W.1. 

Arising out of the minutes, the Regis- 

“trar read a letter from the solicitor with 
regard to the right of appeal of architec- 
tural assistants to the Appeal Tribunal. 
In the course of the letter it was stated : 

‘It is clear that under Section 2 of the 
1938 Act, the Appeal Tribunal was con- 
stituted only to deal with appeals by 
persons to whom Section 2 (1) of the 1938 
Act applied—that is, persons who seek 
registration on the grounds that before 
August 1, 1940, they were practising as 
architects. Neither this section nor the 
Appeal Tribunal constituted under the 
section can have any reference to archi- 
tectural assistants, who apply under 
Regulation 26 (2) of the 1931 Act. The 
Appeal Tribunal was constituted to meet 
the circumstances created by Section 2 of 
the 1938 Act, and no one, in my view, 
other than persons affected by Section 2 
of the 1938 Act has any right of appeal 
to.that Tribunal, who would be acting 
ultra vires if they heard and determined 
appeals from any other persons.” 

in discussion which followed, Masor 
ATHOE said that he did not accept the 
opinion expressed by the solicitor, and it 
seemed to him that the best thing to do 
in the circumstances was to institute a 
trial case. The matter was of great im- 
portance to many men who had been re- 
{ected by the Admission Committee, Tae 

EGISTRAR pointed out that any person 
who thought he had a grievance, or that 
the Council had not acted in accordance 
with the law, had the right to apply to 
the High Court if he chose to do so. 

In reply to Mr. Hupson, who asked 
whether there had been many cases in 
which assistant architects had, when re- 
jected, been aggrieved, Tue Recistrar said 
there were quite a number. ‘‘ Naturally, 
a man who is rejected is never satisfied, 
and there are quite a number who have 
not hesitated to say so.” 

Mr. .Hupson: ‘‘And jt has been 
pointed out that they have a right to 
peeagnt further evidence to this Coun- 
cil? 

Tue Reoistrar.: ‘‘ Oh, yes.” 

Mason AtHoe: ‘‘I am afraid I shall 
have to seek redress elsewhere.”’ 
~ApMIssion: , 58 applications under 
various sectiong were admitted and 48 re- 

jected. Three were, not. eligible...0f the 
5,276 applications received, 990 yet remain 


to. be, dealt. with. 
BoarpD oF ARCHITECTURAL EpucatIoN : 
Under the Maintenance Scholarship 


Scheme the Board reported that they had 
under consideration an application from 
the Royal West of England Academy 
School of» Architecture, Bristol, asking 
whether facilities could be granted where- 
by successful applicants for scholarships 
could take the three-year full-time course 
at the Royal West of England. Academy 
School ' of - Architecture, and thereafter 
proceed to one of the approved schools 
for the last two years of: their training. 
As there’ was’ no arantee that an 
approved’ school would be prepared to 
accept a student for the two final’ years 
of his training who had -taken his first 
three years at another school, the Board 
recommended» to’ the «Council thatthe 
application be refused. ‘This was approved. 

It was’ stated that the Voters’ List of 
** Unattached '’ Architects contained the 
names of 4,614 architects. 143 
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THE INDUSTRY’S 
ORGANISATIONS 


No survey of The Builder’s hundred 
years of existence would be complete 
without a reference to the principal 
organisations of the industry. We 
therefore have pleasure in giving the 
following brief notes, which have been 
courteously provided by the Secre- 
taries of the respective bodies. 


The Institute of Builders. 

The Institute of Builders, when founded 
as ‘‘ The Builders’ Society’’ in 1834, 
devoted itself to the social aspects of in- 
dustrial problems and to encouraging the 
crafts. The first ‘‘ President ’’ mentioned 
is William Cubitt, M.P., the Lord Mayor 
of London, who held the office in 1860. 
Again in 1868 the Lord Mayor of London 
was also President of the Society. Its 
membership had begun to extend to the 
provinces before its incorporation as the 
Institute of Builders in 1884, since when 
its membership has been open. to British 
subjects anywhere. In that year the 
President was Colonel Stanley G. Bird, 
C.B., V.D. ; 

The limitation of the Institute to pro- 
fessional aspects. of building was already 
Jefined; so, too, was its policy, expressed 
in the outlook that the welfare of the 
industry. lies in the well-being of the 
public in good building. It has been alone 
in recognising the mutual impact of build- 
ing education and building practice, and 
the need of a constant regard for balance 
between these aspects of good building. 
Thus in 1868 it formulated and advocated 
principles of equity and efficiency in tender 
and contract. For many years it led the 
industry in matters of contract, sub-con- 
tract and in other profession] associations. 
Concurrently it developed its educational 


interests from the crafts to the builder, - 


to which field much of its effort is now 
directed. 

The membership is now divided into six 
classes: Fellows, Members, Associates, 
Licentiates, Probationers and Students. 
Since the last war the normal route to 
membership and the compulsory one for 
the junior grades has been by examina- 
tion. As well as its own membership 
examinations the Institute has also for 
many years conducted with the Board of 
Education and the Scottish Education 
Department the scheme of National Certi- 
ficates and Diplomas in Building, in which 
it is the cértificate-issuing authority. 


The National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers. 

A leading part in the formation of the 
“National Association of Master Builders 
of Great Britain and Ireland ’’ in the year 
1878 was taken by builders from Lanca- 
shire, Mr. Thomas Clay, of Manchester. 
being ‘elected the first President. Lanca- 
shire is traditionally the home of men of 
initiative, who possess at thé same time a 
spirit of independence and an equal recog- 
nition of the-necessity for common action 
in the form jof strong. organisation. In 
Lancashire, too, ‘small firms with strong 
craft’ feelings are numerous, and the 
growth of the general contractor is a com- 
paratively recent development. Jt was, 
perhaps, a good omen, therefore, for the 
progress of the National organisation, of 
Building Trades Employers that the sirst 
impetus came from Lancashire. The 
National Federation of Buiiding Trades 
Employers, which developed out of the 
National Association in 1900, has through- 
out the subsequent years been mindful of 
its origin and of the need for maintaining 
the interests of building trades employers 
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in all sections of the: industry, whether 
— be small or large, whether general 
builders or sub-contractors. Continuity 
of policy is shown by the fact that in 1878, 
as in 1942, the three main questions for 
consideration related to Labour, the Build- 
ing Owner and the intervention of. the 
State in Industry. Wage Rates, Conditions 
of Contract and Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts still have a familiar ring. 

In 1906 the National Federation trans- 
ferred its headquarters from Liverpool to 
London, and Mr. A. G. White—whose 
knowledge and advice is still happily 
available as he approaches his ninetieth 
year—was appointed the first full-time 
Secretary, a position which he was to hold 
for a quarter of a century. During this 
period the Federation gradually developed 
its present form of organisation, and the 
regulation of wages was established on a 
national basis under the National Joint 
Council, Agreement. 

The difficulties which the building trades 
employer has to face during the war and 
the problems which may be anticipated in 
the post-war period only emphasise the 
importance of having one strong and united 
organisation of employers, able to speak 
with one voice in discussions with the 
Government and with all the other 


interests connected with the Building 

Industry. 

The Federation of Civil Engineering 
Contractors. 


The Federation was formed in 1919 
largely through the initiative of the first 
Viscount Cowdray, who was the first 
President. The original membership 
numbered some 40 firms of contractors. 
The Federation has now over 500 members 
comprising practically all the leading civil 
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engineering contractors in Great Britain. 
The present office bearers are :— 

Presipent: Mr. Henry T. Holloway 
(Messrs. Holloway Bros, (London), Ltd.). 

CuarrMan or Councit : Mr. H. W. Fane 
(Messrs. John Cochrane and Sons, Ltd.). 

The principal objects of the Federation 
are: (a) Protection of members generally ; 
(b) regulation of labour conditions; (c) 
maintenance of high standard of profes- 
sional conduct among members; and 
(d) improvement of contract conditions. 
The National Federation of Building 

Trades Operatives. 

The National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives was established on 
February 5, 1918, being the sequel to 
attempts made first in 1914 (although 
there was a London Federation already in 
the ’90s) to weld building trade unions 
together into a.co-ordinated body which 
would be able to voice the views and 
aspirations of its constituents. It developed 
from the useful but less ‘‘ cohesioned ”’ or 
disciplined National Building Trades 
Council, which met first in October, 1914. 

The N.F.B.T.O., whose first President 
was Alfred Gould, of the Amalgamated 
Society of Woodworkers, was originally 
composed of ten wunions—two wood- 
workers’, one masons’, one bricklayers’, 
one plasterers’, one painters’, one 
plumbers’, one woodcutting machinists’, 
and two labourers’. To-day it covers 18 
national trade, unions in Great Britain 
and Ireland, of which some are themselves 
amalgamated bodies, e.g., two wood- 
workers’. unions are now the Amalgamated 
Society of Woodworkers, the bricklayers 
and masons of England and Scotland are 
now in the Amalgamated Union of Build- 
ing Trade Workers, and the plumbers in- 
elude glaziers and domestic engineers, 

An interesting development, just con- 
cluded, lies in the affiliation of building 
technicians (Association, of Building Tech- 
nicians), who have come to the realisation 
that their economic interests are insepar- 
able from those of other workers in the 
industry. 

_. When the Federation was first formed 
(it had, by the way, to fight for recogni- 
tion from the Employers’ Federation) there 
was no national agreement on rates and 
eonditions, but dozens and scores of local 
agreements, varying from town to town 
and from trade to trade, 

The only and not very éffective agency 
of joint negotiation lay in the Conciliation 
Roards. It was not until the operatives 
had brought their own forces into co- 
ordination that the industry itself estab- 
lished its national joint negotiating mach- 
inery. The National Wages and Condi- 
tions Council (now the National Joint 
Council for the Building Industry) was 
formed in 1921; being the first body. com- 
petent to deal with wages and conditions 
on a national scale in the building 
industry. On May 1, 1920, the 44-hour 
week was introduced. 

Apart from wages and conditions, the 
Federation has directed its activities to 
the ameleg nian of building trade unions 
especially the cognate ones—to securing 
a guaranteed week against loss of time 
through bad weather, to the abolition of 
“‘ jerry” building, to apprenticeship and 
training, to the adequate supply of feéhien 
with proper standards, and to the de- 
casualisation of the building industry and 
its development into a social service. 

Much of what the Federation has striven 
for has been achieved, largely under the 
impetus of ..war-time.exigencies, and _ it 
remains a task to retain what has proved 
of value—namely, a guaranteed week and 
apprenticeship. In regard to the latter a 
national scheme has just been concluded 
with the employers’ national body. 
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WINTER WORKING HOURS 


FOR THE BUILDING AND CIVIL 
ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES. 

Tx® Minister of Works and Planning has 
issued fresh directions as to the maximum 
working hours now permitted in the build- 
ing and civil. engineering industries, 

e general rules are still that not more 
than 60 hours a week are to be worked 
on weekdays, and that Sunday work is 
not permitted; ‘but the exceptional cir- 
cumstances in which Sunday work was 
perio permitted are now extended, 
with slight modifications, to apply both to 
Sunday work and to work in excess of 
6 hours a week on weekdays, 

Sunday work may now be done, and more 
than 60 hours a week may be worked on 
weekdays, in the following  circum- 
stances :-— 

(a) (i) Hopeir of services, of war fac- 
tories, and of essential houses damaged as 
a result of enemy action, during a period 
of fourteen days after the occurrence of 
such damage or during such longer period 
as the Minister may specially permit ; 

(ii) emergency ir work necessary in 


the interests of health or safety, or work 
requiring to be carried out without delay 
as a result of a serious mishap or emer- 
gency arising on an important construction 


job; 

(iii) work of exceptional urgency in the 
war effort, Dg i or specifically author- 
ised by the Minister of Works and 
Planning ; 

(Application for such authorisation must 
be made— 

(a) in the case of work being done by 
main contract or sub-contract 
direct’ for a Government Depart- 
ment, through that Department; 

(4) in all other cases, direct to the Min- 
istry of Works and Planning, on 
Form B.C.E.6 (obtainable from 
Lambeth Bridge Housé, S.E.1), 
which should, if possible, be te- 
turned not less than three clear 
days before the Sunday which is 
required to be worked, or before 
the beginning of the week in which 
over 60 hours are required to be 
worked on weekdays.) 

(1v) preparatory work necessarily done 
during the week-end or before or ‘after 
working hours to enable the hours worked 
by the general body of workers to be pro- 
ductive ; 

(v) railway work, where for traffic 
teasons week-end work or work for more 
than 60 hours a week on. weekdays is 
necessary; and tidal work; 

(vi) the unloading of railway wagons, 
when transport conditions require the re- 
lease of wagons with a minimum of delay. 

(b) Continuous shift. work, not being 
work within one of the classes specified in 
paragraph (a) above, provided that in the 
case of such work the working week shall 
not exceed six days (including Sunday, if 
worked), nor shall the total number of 
hours worked exceed sixty. 

The following Sundays should, however, 
be worked on all urgent Government con- 
struction works :— 

ENGLAND AND ScorTLanD. 
January 10 and 24, 

1943. 

ol, ; February 7 and 21, 
February 14, 1943. 1943. 

On the Saturday either before or after 
each of these Sundays (but not on both), 
work should cease at midday : the Satur- 
day to be arranged between employers and 
operatives on the site. On other Satur- 
sal . full day of eight hours should be 
worked. 


; Nos. 2293 and 2294, copies 
(price Jd. each) may be obtained 


— ’s Stationery Office or 
ookseller. 
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OFFICIAL .NOTIFICATIONS 


Timber Trading Quotas. 

The Timber Control announces that 
the present rates of remuneration for 
the distribution of National Stock, 
which were set out in the Notice to 
Quota “Holders, dated April 1, 1942, will 
continue in force for a further period. 
It is not proposed to issue new Quota 
authorisations, and those now in the 

ssession of Quota Holders will accord- 
ingly be valid until further notice. The 
conditions set out on the back of the 
Quota authorisation he TC 3/8/02, 
Second Revision) will remain in force 
unaltered. i 

Referring to Paragraph 10 of the “ Ke- 
vised instructions to uota Holders on 
the Procedure for the Release of im- 
ported National Stock,” dated April 1, 
1942, it has now been decided that 
Noble Fir shall be dealt with on 
perenee Quotas as from December 17 
ast. 

The Control wishes to draw the atten- 
tion of Quota Holders to the fact that 
immediate advice should be given to the 
Control of any intention on the part of 
Quota Holder to change the style or 
roprietorship of the film or company. 
t must not be assumed that the 
transfer of the Quota from a _ part- 
nership to a limited company or 
from one partnership or company to two 
or more partnerships or companies is 
automatic. Quota Holders are referred in 
this connection to Paragraph 27 of the 
above-mentioned instructions. 


Timber Licences. 

The Timber Control points out that it 
is an offence against the Control of Tim- 
ber Orders to consume timber except 
under the authority of a licence or 
direction. A constant service is main- 
tained by the Area Officers of the Timber 
Control ‘whereby in cases of extreme 


’ urgency permission can be obtained to 


commence using timber pending com- 

pletion of the necessary licensing formal- 

ities, but it is desired to emphasise that 

in no case may treatment, use, or con- 

sumption of timber be undertaken with- 

out the prior authority of the local Area 
fficer. 

It is now a condition of outright pur- 
chases of imported national stock by 
quota holders that the timber or plywood 
so acquired must not be disposed of 
under the provisions of the Control of 
Timber (No. 24) Order, i.e., in £1 lots 
free of licence. This condition does not, 
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32 
however, apply to Northern Ireland. The 
sources of supply for merchants cater- 
ing for the retail (£1 lot) trade are three- 
fold, viz., private open stock of im- 
ported timber; home-grown timber; and 
recovered timber... Consumers for whom 
it is essential to acquire new imported 
timber must apply for a licence on Form 
T.C. 3/8/1 even though the quantity re- 
quired may not exceed £1 in value. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not 
included in this list, see previous issues. 
Those with an asterisk are advertised in 
this number. The dates at the head of 
paragraphs are those for the submission 
of tenders; a dagger (t) denotes clo: 
date for applications; the name an 
address at the end refer to the ) ay 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 

BUILDING. 
JANUARY 4. 

Beckenham T.C.—Erection of brick . 
surface shelter, watchroom and a light 
steel 4-bay garage (supplied free) on con- 
crete foundation wi concrete wash- 
ete. J. A.M. Inst.C.E., 
B. E. and 8. Dep. £2. 

Worcester T.C.—Preliminary builders’ 
work to convert portion of Hounds-la. 
school into central kitchen. City E., 22, 
Bridge-st. Dep. £2 2s. . 


JANUARY 5. roe 

Bushey U.D.C.—(a) Proposed addition 
(lavatory and store); and (b) various 
internal alterations at control and fe- 
port centre. E. and S. 

JANUARY 6. 

Belfast Civil Defence Authority.— 
Erection of garage’ at first-aid t.  “L. 
Callender, Scottish Provident-bldgs., 7. 
Donegall-sq.,; West, Belfast. 

Manchester T.C.—Conversion of St 
Mark’s Mission hall, West Gorton, into 
first-aid post. City Architect. Dep. £1 1s, 

Oakham R.D.C.—Construction of pub- 
lic convenience. H. Tabberer, S. 

JANUARY 8. . 

Durham T.C.—(1) Equipment of scul- 
leries and incidental work at various 
schools; (2) alterations at central kit- 
chen, Framwelgate school. City w. 
Dep. £1 Is. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 1.C.—Strengthen- 
ing of trerich shelters. Contract 2 


City KE. 

JANUARY 11. : 
Belfast Civil Defence Authority.— 
Erection of mortuary. W. H. Stephens 
& Sons, 13, Donegall-sq., North, Belfast. 


Dep. £3 3s. 
JANUARY 12. 

Dublin Commissioner of Public Works. 
—Erection of National school at Finglas. 
G. P. Fagan, secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. Dep., £1. 

JANUARY 16. é 

Beckenham T.C.—Erection of mien’s 
dormitory with stores over at A.K.P. 
centre. B. E. and S. Dep. £2. 

JANUARY 18. 

Durham.—Conversion of Seaham Har- 
bour school and New Seaham -High 
Colliery school into central kitchens. 
Willey (F.), 34, Old Elvet, Durham. 

JANUARY 22. 

Darlington C.B.—Recreation room, étc.. 

at fire station. B.S. Dep. £1 1s. 


MATERIALS, &c. 


JANUARY 6. 
Elland U.D.C.—Road materials, etc. 


JANUARY 9. 
Baxley T.C.—Road materials, etc. B. E. 
nd 5. 
Birkenhead T.C.—Road | 
B. E. and 8. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Dove, 


materials. 


JANUARY 11, 

Chester T.C.—Construction of about 
300. lin, yas. concrete tube sewers to- 
gether with brick manholes. etc. Charles 
Greenwood,’ M.Inst.C.E., City E. and 5. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING. TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1942 
[Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 
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* Painters 4d. less than other Craftsmen; 
| Tradesman’s Labourers, 1/73. 





t Plus 2d. per working day. 


t Plasterers 2/1}. 


; Navvies and General Labourers, 1/63. 
§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
ee SaeIe  Solags in, o8 Tote ie See ee Sama oon -avervecd eamnes 36a Se: Tech A Meee 
For Building Trade Wages io. Scotiand, see page 34 . 
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PRIGES CURRENT OF MATERIALS — (contd.) 


METALS. 
} 
oists, Girpers, &c., to LONDON STATION TON— 
R.S. Joists, cut and fitted D3 10 
Plain Compound Girders 


Stanchions 
in Roof Work 
pete rh hang prices -— foe standard pieces and not 
of an awkward nature. 
MILD D reek ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per ton. 
Diameter. £-ad Diameter. £ d. 
4 in, 0 0 in. to fin... 21 10 0 
0 0 fin.to2%jin.s. 21 0 0 
WROUGHT TUBES AND FITTINGS. 
Deliveries from works. 
Deliveries from London stock further a % gross. 
pill 


Tubes, T 
/6" ye "19724 rt PP rds 
Light weight .. $14 i 
Heavy weight oa oI 
31 


Galv. lightweight 404 
vena 31 31 
ubes ani ee we. 2 
of 5% less s sizes ¢”/%” inclusive, charged extra 
Fittings. ries. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and over. 
C.I. HaLF-RoUND RS—London Prices ex Works. 
per yd. in 6 ft. lengths, Stop 
ends. 


cot 


Bd. 


RAIN WATER PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe Bends. Branches. 


2/74 
3/2 
3/72 
3/82 4/5 
NETT PRICES. 
Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatep Soi. Pipes—London Prices, ex Stock. 
Per yd. in 6 fts, i Bends. Branches. 
2/74 3/2 
2/10 = 3/114 
4/84 
3/114 5/53 
4/5 6/34 
L.C.C. COATED Daain PIPE. 
Bends. Branches. 
3 in. per yd. in 9 fts. 6/3 9/11 
cwt. qr. Ibs. 
4in. 1 1 20 
Sin. 41 2 
6in. 2 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. 


Wl 
12/9 
14/8 


in —. 


£ 
1RON.—Staffordshire Crown, onan ey 18 7 
1RON.—Staffordshire Marked Ba 19 7 
Mild Steel Bars 
Mild Steel Hoops 


*" Ex Merchant's Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 


Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 
20 gauge 


24 ga 
26 ga = 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets, “6 ft. to 9 fi. 
20 


ooo oc98fOo AND 


of 


s. 

Cut Nails, 3 in. and up ......-eseseeeeee - ae 
ALL NETT. 

.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 


and 
per aon super. 


PAINTS, &c. 


nseed Oil | 5 )  .. per gallon 
Rew Linseed € A ey 


se SE en Whi te Lead, percwt. 
Genuine White Lead Paint, is Ib. tins oe. 


Genuine Red Lead. ..........-.++ » 
Linseed Oil Putty (Kegs extra) .... fi 
ualit fkn. 


Size. XDq Te Oe 


ossuiies wren quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 
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THe BUILDER 


January Ll 1943 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from October 1. 


Every endeavour 


is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Al 
1/11 
1/5 


Grade Classification A 

Craftsmen...... 1/114 

apabourers 1/6 
Dumfriesshire 


eeee 


East Fife 
East Lothian 
Edinburgh 
Fifeshire 
Forfarshire 
Glasgow 
Greenock 
Hamilton 


Bridge of Allan 
Broughty Ferry 
Clackmannanshire 
Doune 

Dunblane 
Dumbartonshire 


*This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/84 ; Carpenters, | 


but 1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; 
The information given in this table is copyright. 


Bl 
1/9 


B 

1/94 

1/44 
Perthshire 
Peterhead .. 
Renfrewshire 
Rothesay 
Roxburghshire 
St. Andrews .. 
Selkirkshire ........ 
Stewartrly .2ccciccce 
Stirlingshire 
Stornoway 
Tayport .. 
Perth West Lothian 
/84-; sg 7 1/84 ; Seoetitaon 1/9 ; Plasterers, i/o 
Painters, 1 /84 and Labc urers, 1/4 


A3 


2 thes 1/10 


Inverurie . A 
Kincardineshir. ...... A2 
Kinross-shire ........ A 
Lanarkshire 

Midlothian 

Monifieth A 
Moray and Nairn .... 
Newport A 
Peeblesshire 





Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 32 








VARNISHES, &c. 


Per — 
£ 


16 
18 


HPN KCHLOOCLANS 


Fine Pale Paper 
Fine Copal 


Hard Drying Oak 

Fine Hard Drying Oak 
Fine Copal Varnish 
Pale do. 

Best do. 

Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan 

Oak and Fs nce Stain (water) 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black 

Knotting (patent) 


Kbebishechiasasacet 


Liquid Dryers in Terebene 
Cuirass Black Enamel 


LEAD, &c. 


(Delivered in London.) 
Leap.—Shect, English, 4 lb. and up 

Pipe in coils 

Soil pipe 

Compo pipe 
Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 


cwt. extra. 
ton p#H8 0 0. 


oe hoot 
GLAZING 


The 
Hall Mark 











of 
Craftsmanship 


Actual manufacturers 
of patent glazing. 
Lantern and Skylights, 
Metal Windows, etc. 


AYGEE L?. 


Metal Window Manufacturers, 
Light Steel C tional Engineers. 


100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S.E.1 


Ring: Waterloo 6314 





. West George-st., 

















THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


DUMBARTONSHIRE.—Plans prepared 
for alterations and extensions, the 
architects being Wylie, Shanks and Wylie, 
204, ‘West Regent-st., Glasgow. 


GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for altera- 
tions and extensions, the architect being 
Thomas Cordiner, Blythswood-chbrs., 
Glasgow. 

LESMAHAGOW. — Plans prepared for 
alterations and additions, the architects 
and quantity surveyors being James 
Davidson and Son, 9, Academy-st., Coat- 
bridge. 





GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 
Per ft. —e 





18 oz. 
24 oz. Clear or “RR” 7" 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 


Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. 


Rolled plate, § in. 

Rough cast double rolled, % i 4 

Rough cast double rolled, 4 mn a aie hag ack a ee 63d. 

Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white 63d. 

Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted ; 

Rolled Sheet 

Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
Reeded, + in. thick 

Rolled plate is the same price as rough cast double rolled. 


Wire Rolled, 4 wt thick 
Wire Cast, rg in. thick 
Georgian Wired Cast 


“ Calorex ” Sheet, 21 oz 


"32 oz. cee cseeerescccccsccces 40 


4 in 
Non Actinic ‘Glass, tin in. tick : 
parame pps 


“VITA” GLASS, 
“Vita” Plate Glass, about sy in. thick— 
To 7 ft. =. rae scklalare ole'a Baleteiwit 4 -he ork Wi 6 
Over 7 ft. sui 
“ Vita ” Sheet Glass, oo 18/20 oz. 
Cathedral “* Vita” 
+i > — 


” 


GLASS BRICKS. 
1—? in. x 4g in. X 3} in. 
.B. 2—Szin. x 5Zin. X 3fin. .. 
OE. 3—Fs 0X 70. Kem. .. 3+ 6 
P.B. 32—73 in. x 7g in. X 3fin. .. 3 6 
Radiused Corner Bricks to match up with— 
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January 1.1943 


CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Barrow-in-Furness. — T.C. approved: 
Buildings, Barrow Steam Laundry, Ltd., 
Abbey-st. ‘ 

Birkenshaw.—Additions for J, Tempest 
& Son, Halfway House. 

Blackpool.—T.C. propose two day nur- 
series. 

Bradford.—T.C. propose day nursery at 
Arkwright-st.; extensions to Greaves-st. 
nursery. : 

Cambois.—It is proposed to establish 
school clinie.,Plans by County Architect, 
County Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Ealing.—Additions to be made to store. 
Plans by ‘Rees-Reynolds & Hunt, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2.—T. P.. H. 
Bonvick, 17, Laurier-rd., N.W.5, is archi- 
tect for additions to factory. 

Goole.—Co-operative Society (Goole), 
Ltd., Red Lion-st., propose extensions to 
bakery. 

Hexham.—Plans approved for carrying 
out alterations to Princes Theatre, for 
Hexham Entertainments Co. Architects 
are Hetherington & Wilson, County-cha., 
Westgate-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Isle of Ely.—C.C. propose alterations to 
Tavistock: Lodge, Wisbech, for conversion 
into day nursery.: Plans»by.R.. D..Robson 
(A.), County Architect, County Hall, 
March. 

Jarrow.—G:. W. Smith, 10, Winchester- 
st., South Shields, is architect for assy | 
for R. H. Seymour.—Cordingley 
McIntyre, The College, 
architects for dairy at 
Monkton, 

Kent.—C.C. Bropore temporary build- 
ings at Poverest-rd., for school accommo- 
dation. 

Manchester.—P.H.C. 5 pe day nur- 
sery at Woodhouse-la., Wythenshawe, and 
at Smedley-la. and azelbottom-rd., 
Cheetham. Plans by G. Noel Hill (F.), 
City Architect—W. Kennedy, 14, Port- 
land-rd.,. Longsight,. proposes .erection of 
buildings at junction of St. John’s-rd. 
and Stockport-rd., Longsight; J. E. Kewell 
(L.), architect, 7, Market-st., Altrincham, 
Ches., for works ‘extensions. 

Salford.—T.C. approved day nursery at 
Hadfield-st., Broughton, at £1,773. 

Tynemouth.=T.C.. approved : Hostel, 
Northumberland-sq., for: British Sailors 
Society. Architect, W. Stockdale, 
Howard-st., North Shields. 

Wrexham.—T.C. ‘approved alterations to 
slaughterhouse. at Sycamore House, 
Stansty. 

York.—T.C. approved alterations to St. 
George’s Public Baths... Plans by C. J. 
Minter, City Engineer. 


BRITISH’ RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS 


Brierfield.—U.D.C. propose conversion 
of premises at Chapel-st., for B.R 

Colne Valley.—U-D.C. propose B.R. at 
Slaith waite. 

Durham.—County E.C. to spend £250 on 
adapting Cloakroom at Coundon school as 
canteen seullery. - Plans- by F. Willey, 
County Architect, 34, Old Elvet, Durham. 

Frodsham.—P.C. propose’ adaptation ‘of 
premises for B.R: 

Jarrow.—T.C. to enlarge, Bede school 
feeding centre. Plans by J. 8. Weir, B.E. 


Durham, are 
West Farm, 


North Riding.—E.C. propose to acquire . 


parish hall at Marske as a school ag I 
entre. Plans by J. White, County Hal 
Northallerton, County Architect. . 
Rushden.—U.D.C. propose B.R. 
Stockton-on-Tees.—T.C. to erect garage 
n connection with central cooking depot. 
Plans by A. S. Knolles, B.E. 
Sunderland.—R.D.C. ‘to’ extend commu- 
hity feeding centre at Ryhope-st. school. 


Whitefield,—U:D.C.. .propose. :prefabri- : 


ated buildi for B.R. at Besses-o’-th’- 
Barn... Plans by. J, Knight, 8...» ..- 


THE BUILDER 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON. 

Croydon.—T.C. placed contract with 
Walker (Tooting), Ltd., for strengthenin, 
certain school and public shelters. T. 
also placed contract with Walker (Toot- 
ing), Ltd., at £754, for erection of surface 
shelter at Queen’s Hall rest centre. 


PROVINCIAL. 
Atherton.—Tender submitted, at £2,735, 
by George Moss & Sons, Ltd., Back St. 
elens-rd., Leigh, seneeied for structural 
remises for conversion into 
fire station. Plans by F. L. Boydell, 8., 
Town Hall. 


Belfast.—R.D.C. placed following con- 
tracts: 8. V. Caruth, Lukehaven, Knock- 
rd., Belfast, for gas cleansing station and 
first-aid post; Andrew McNeill, Myra 
Villa; Glenbourne-ave., Glengormiey for 
erection of report centre; J. Mills 
McCormick, 54a, Ashmore-st., Belfast, for 
action post and shelter. Plans by J. 8. 
Munce, 24, Arthur-st., Belfast. 

Bootie.—T.c. propose alterations to rest 
centres for Civil Defence Committee, at 
£2,578. Plans by W. A. Harrison, B.E. 

Coventry.—E.C. propose shelter at 
Whitle phey schools, at £1,600. Plans 
by D. E. E. Gibson (A.), City Architect, 
la, Warwick-row. 

Higham Ferrers.—T.C. approved shelter 
for Co-operative Boot Society. 

Holywood (Belfast).—Following con- 
tracts placed for (a) heating, (b) plumb- 
ing, and (c) electrical installations at 
combined gas-cleansing station and first- 
aid post. (a) Pollock, Greer & Gordon, 
Queen-st., Belfast; (b) J. Somerville, Col- 
lege-sq., North Belfast; (c) Sayers & Co., 
Kingscourt, Wellington-pl., Belfast. 

Leigh. — T.C.. propose fire sub-station. 
Plans by T. A. Clare, B.S. 

Ludlow.—T.C. accepted tender of B. 
Weale & Son, Gravel Hill, Ludlow, for 
conversion of |buildings at Dinham for 
smnargency mortuary. Plans by W. G. 
Lane, B.S. 

Rushden, Northants.—U.D.C. propose 
buildings to accommodate A.R.P. per- 
sonnel and garages. Plans by J. W. 


Lloyd, 
SCOTTISH. 
Glasgow.—Plans in hand for shelters at 
Shettleston Hospital and Asylum, and 
also at Westburn-sq., the architect being 
Dayid LL. ~+Henderson,  Wallace-pl., 
Greenock. 


alterations to 











AFTER THE WAR, THE PLAN; AFTER 
THE PLAN, STEEL SCAFFOLDING 
TO BUILD A BETTER BRITAIN.. 


STEEL SCAFFOLDING GO, 


' The 
| LTD. 


83 OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 





: Collier »& ‘Catley, Ltd., 


TENDERS 
The Editor welcomes authentic informa- . 
tion for this fezture from architects, sur- 
items should reach. 


. yeyors or contractors. 
. 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not 


later than Tuesday morning. 

Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found 
under ‘‘ A.R.P. Schemes.” 
¢ Demeeee srocteienl accepted. 

0 rovisio’ 

Denotes sopsmenanded lor 

Denotes accepted a to modification. 
Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 

Alcester.—Alterations and additions to 
hospital, for Warwickshire €.C, A. C. 
Bunch, County Architect, ..Shirehall, 
Warwick: *Alcester Builders, Ltd., 31, 
High-st., Alcester. 

romsgrove.—Repairs to Rubery St. 
Chad’s school,-for Worcestershire E.C. 
H. Rowe & Son, County Architects, 38, 
Foregate-st., Worcester: *J. & A. Brazier, 
Ltd., Worcester-rd., Bromsgrove. 

Consett. — Alterations at Secondary 
school to previe meals facilities, for 
Durham C.C.: *F, W. Goodyear & Son, 
Claypath, Durham, £259. } 

Coventry. — Erection of two prefabri- 





cated buildi for school, premises at 
Whitley Abbey, for E.c. D. K. i 
M.A. (A.), Cit 

row: *K. B. 
Coventry 


E. Gibson, 
Architect, la, Warwick- 
enfield & Son, 89, White- 
friars-rd., (estimated _ eost, 
urham.—Miners’ canteen at Burn- 
moor: *Shield Bros., Baek. Park-ter., 
Swalwell, Co. Durham. 

Ealing.—For canteen: *Worboys & 
Sons, Ltd., 4, London-rd., Wembley. 

Ealing.—Conversion of store: *Percy 
Bilton, Ltd., 113, Park-st-; Wl. 

GlLondon (Air Ministry).—Works con- 
tracts placed for week ended Decembe 
19, value £500 
services :— 

Civil engineering work: J. Gerrard & 
Sons, Ltd., Swinton, Manchester; Geo. 
Ey imaper, & Co., Lid., Denham, Bucks; 
H. E. Pitt, Ltd. Mi 


and over for ‘works 


lifield, Sunderland; 
Chittenden & Simmons, Ltd., Great Hase- 
ley, nr. Oxford. 
rection of structural steelwork : More- 
land Hayne & Co., Ltd., London, E.C.1; 
Retipath Brown & Co., Ltd., Glasgow; 
Aston Construction Co., Ltd., London, 
N.1; Boulton & Paul, Ltd., Norwich; Geo. 
Sands & Sons, Ltd., Colwick, Notts; Dor- 
man Long & Co., Ltd:, London, 8.W.8; 
Fleming Bros., Glasgow; Banister Walton 
& Co., Manchester; Brownlie & Murray, 
Ltd., Glasgow; Jas. Ellis & Co., New- 
castle-on-Tyne; Wilfred Robbins, Trew 
Bridge, Staffs; Lambhill Ironworks, Ltd., 
Newcastle; Dawnays, Ltd., London, 
§.W.11; Rubery Owen & Co., Ltd., Dar- 
laston, Staffs; Smith Walker, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 8.W.12. , 

General maintenance work: W. Baster- 
field, Kinver, nr. Stowbridge; J. F. 
Gamble & Sons (New Forest), Ltd., 
Lyndhurst, Hants; John Hopkins, High 
Wycombe; John Jackson & Sons, New- 
castle; J. Cryer & Sons, Ltd., Fleetwood, 
Lanes; Francis Jackson Developments, 
Ltd., Northwood, Middx; A. L. Bacon & 
Sons, Bridlington; W. Birch, Ltd., York; 
Wm. Irwin & Co., Lid., Leeds; W. Pye, 
London, 8.W.17. Ss 

{London (Air Ministry).— Works con- 
tracts for week ended cember 26. 

General maintenance work: J. F. Booth 
& Son, Banbury; Alexander Hall & Sons, 
Fraserburgh; _ Ainsty Building Estates, 
Ltd.. Coppergate, York. 

{London (Minist of Works).—Con- 
tracts placed by M.O.W.P. during week 
ending December 24. 

London : Building work, Wm. Shurmur 
& Sons, Ltd., Riverside Works, Upper 
Clapton. 

South Wales: Building work, T. F, 
Howells, -Ltd., Caerphilly. 

Berks : Building work, J. H. Gaze & 
Sons, Ltd., High-st. tng ag et ag ore 

t. Mary’s Butts, 


tea, je. Se ae | a i 
Lanent’ Building’ wrk, Leonard Pair. 
clough, Ltd., Chapel-st., i Lanes. 

Monmouthshire: _ Elec work, 
Phoenix ‘Electrical Co. (London), Ltd., 
106, Jermyn;-ats, .8.W.l.. ee 9 





UNITE FOR STRENGTH 





ENROL NOW 
FOR 1943 





FEDERATION OF 





Membership 1,700 
37 Area Offices 





SUBSCRIPTION £3 . 3 . 0 pa. 


"Phone or write: 
Secretary, 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper Street, N.1 
CAN. 2041/2/3. 


THE BUILDER 


Lines > “Building” work; W. Foster & 
Sons, Grantham. 
Oxfordshire: Building work, Leslie & 


Co., Ltd.. Rensingien: $4, ndon, W.8. 


Staffs : Building work, Janes, Ltd, 


Luton. 

Suffolk: Building work, Bovis, Ltd., 
London; electrical work, Christy Bros. & 
Co., Lid., 171, Broomfield-rd., Chelmsford, 
Essex}; ~~ & H.W.S., William Freer, 
ve 49, ‘Red Lion-st., High Holborn, 


Wilts: Building work, E. & L. Berg, 
Ltd.. Hinckley Wood, Esher, Surrey. 

{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
— by War Dept. for week ended 

ecember 19 :— 

Northumberland: Miscellaneous work, 
G. R. Wade & Son, Richmond, Yorks. 

Yorks: Miscellaneous work, G. Dew & 
Co., Ltd., Oldham. 

Lanes: Miscellaneous work, Thos. 
Whittaker & Sons, Fleetwood; J. Parkin- 
son & Sons, Ltd., Lancaster. 

Derbyshire: Miscellaneous work, Mor- 
ley (Builders), Ltd., Derby. 

Notts: Hutting (erection), Hofton & 
Son, Ltd.; Beeston, Notts. 

Merioneth : Miscellaneous work, -D. R. 
Pugh & Son, Dolgelley. 

Northamptonshire : Miscellaneous 
work, Hickman & Son, Market ‘Har- 
borough; Drury & Co., Ltd., Kettering; 
hutting (erection), T. Wilson & Son, Ltd., 
Northampton. : 

Herefordshire: ‘Hutting — (erection), 
W. G. Robson, Ltd., Sheffield 6. 

Wilts: Hutting (erection), E. H. Brad- 
levy & Son, Swindon. 

Somerset: Hutting (erection), Roberts 
Bros. (Contractors), Ltd., Bridgwater. 

Surrey: Miscellaneous work, F. 3 
Honour & Sons, Ltd., E. Grinstead; Geo. 
J. Arthur & Sons, Ltd., Dorking; Tarrant 
Builders, Ltd., Virginia Water, Surrey. 

Hampshire: Miscellaneous work, W. 
Bell & Son (Andover), Ltd., Andover; 
Haskins, Ltd., London, E.17. 

Manchester.—Works for P.H.C. G. Noel 
Hill (F.), City Architect; erection of a 
whole-time nursery at James st., Miles 
Platting: Arthur Fenton, James-st., 
Miles Platting, Manchester 10 (estimated 
cost, £2,800); erection of day nursery at 
Crossacres-rd., Wythenshawe: tH. Green 
& Son, Stocks Farm, Cheetham Hill-rd., 
Cheetham, Manchester 8 (estimated cost, 


£2,300). 

North Riding.—(a) Provision of pre- 
fabricated hut to serve as central kitchen 
at Northallerton; and (b) installation of 
equipment and erection of building, for 








January 1 1943 


E.C.: (a) *€. H. Chaston, Hoddesdam; 
£450; (b) *D. Oakley, Ltd., Northallerton, 
£820 


North Riding.—(a) Supply and delivery 
of prefabricated hut at uisborough for 
dining centre; and (b) erection of build- 
ing and installation of equipment, for 
EO: (a) *C. H. Chaston, Hoddesdam, 
£793; (b) *W. F. Richardson, Ormesby, 


Nuneaton. — Erection of Cpeseting 
theatre to hospital, for T.C. R..C. Moon, 
B.S.: *E. Harris & Son, 50, Cope-st., 
Coventry, £2,313. 5 

Rowlands Gill.—Improvements to in- 
fants’ outoffices at school, for Durham 
C.C.: *G. Browell, Blaydon-on-Tyne, 
£144, 

Solihull.—Extensions to hospital, for 
Warwickshire C.C.. A. C. Bunch (F,), 
County . Architect, Shirehall, Warwick: 
*J. R. Deacon, Ltd., Lombard-st., Lich- 
field, £10,987. 

York.—Additions to works: *C. J. ‘Lay. 
lor & Sons, Ltd., Layerthorpe, York. 


> 














Boyle’s «si-eump Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AY., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 








JUST READY— 


A new issue of the 6th edition containing 
Adaptation Tables revised up to October, 1941 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 


FOR EVERY CLASS OF 
BUILDING WORK 


By J. T. REA. 


Containing 730 pages with over 600 
illustrations. 
Large 8vo. Cloth gilt. Price 16/- net 
(By post 16/9). 
The 6th edition which appeared in 1937 repre- 
sented quite a new undertaking, brought up-to- 
date in every way, including a large amount of 
original memoranda, completerevision of prices. 
examplesof analysis.and fresh detailsof costing, 
involving many thousandsof figures, hundredsof 
calculations, and immense labour and research. 
Being self-contained, it avoids the weary huntin’ 
other books for the vital, detailed knowledge 
which is usually hard, if not often impossible, 
to find. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Architectural Publishers, 
15, North Audley St., London, W.1 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 




















CATERING -oxsvtt_ KM. CONTRACTORS 5. Dean sr, LONDON, w: 





Telephone: GERrard 4711-1) 














‘Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines). 


TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LTD. 


- BUILDING AND 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 


also at 


SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches throughout the country 


*Grams: ‘‘Tayweod, Southall.” 








